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|: is a day set aside in honor of those who do the world’s work—the 


great army of persons who man our factories, run our mills, drive 
our engines, dig our coal, print our papers and perform all the other 
services to produce the products our civilization requires. These are 
the persons who work for employers and carry out orders. It is the 
group which is seeking to bring into being a new realization of democ- 
racy that affords opportunity for justice and personal development in 
every relation of life. This new democracy builds upon the founda- 
tions of political democracy practices of living that assure opportuni- 
ties to all. 
Labor Day The organization that secured Labor Day 
and that is working to bring opportunity to 
the underprivileged is the organized labor movement. This movement 
is constructive in method. It appeals to workers to help themselves 
by creating an agency to protect them, to manage their work contracts 
efficiently, and.to promote their general well being. The trade-union 
movement uses business methods to realize humanitarian purposes. 

It seeks higher wages because wages control the means to health, 
home conditions, recreation and social life, position in the community, 
educational opportunities. 

It seeks better working conditions because these constitute work 
environment and impinge upon all the forces of mind, body and spirit. 

It seeks participation of workers in decisions which directly con- 
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cern them because such participation is essential to real partnership 
in work without which no worker can feel the dignity of creative work 
or bring his highest capacity to bear on the problems of work. 

The labor movement seeks to bring to the underprivileged the 
possibilities of a democracy that reaches the whole of life. We 
would bring to all opportunity to develop to their full stature of 
growth and to have life more abundantly. 


Maintaining The twelve months since our last Labor Day 

Prosperity have been a period of unusual organizing 

activity as well as economic progress. The 

present year has seen new levels of peace-time production, with record 

investment returns. Preliminary estimates on dividends and interest 

on American securities for the past six months amount to the total of 
$3,265,545,000. 

Steel reports on increased tonnage over the past year of more 
than four and a half million tons. Shippers expect to increase their 
car shipments 7 per cent in the next three months. Approximately 
6 per cent more workers are employed by principal manufacturing 
industries than were at work a year ago. The seasonal drop for the 
summer was not so great as usual. 

These semiannual reports indicate business prosperity ahead. 
But this business prosperity can only be maintained if there are buyers 
and markets for the things produced. This means that incomes of the 
millions of people must be adequate to permit a standard of living for 
which industrial production can supply the material commodities. 

Increasing incomes challenge production. Higher standards of 
living result from higher wages. They cannot precede. The surest 
way to maintain business prosperity 1s to keep the incomes of the 
masses of buyers wage-earners—steadily mounting even in advance 
of other factors. 


A Basic Principle Two huge cooperative organizations have 
of Progress been formed in the farming industry: The 
United Growers of America, capitalized at 
$50,000,000, and the other The Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion, capitalized at $20,000,000. These organizations have been 
formed to apply business methods to farming since the new Federal 
Farm Board began to function. Their purpose is to market efficiently 
crops valued at $2,000,000,000. The next group .o organize will 
probably be those who market the wool crop. 
These cooperative organizations are intended to make farming 
prosperous. In this period of international cartel and world markets, 
the individual farmer has neither the information nor the facilities 
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to market his crops to his best advantage. The individual small 
farmer is lost in a world market, but acting jointly with fellow farm- 
ers he achieves some degree of control. 

Labor believes that this cooperative movement among the farm- 
ers is a move toward greater national prosperity. Organized collec- 
tive action is necessary for proper management of business and intelli- 
gent sales methods. We believe that this principle of collective action 
applies equally to wage-earners. Individual wage-earners cannot man- 
age the business of getting economic progress for themselves but col- 
lectively they can secure higher wages, greater stability of employ- 
ment, shorter hours, and better working conditions. 

We wish to emphasize the injustice of using governmental ma- 
chinery to hinder cooperative unions of wage-earners using it to pro- 
mote cooperative unions of farmers. We refer to injunctions, use 
of federal troops and officials to defeat Labor’s effort to protect 
workers and better their conditions. 

Even-handed justice requires that wage-earners also be permitted 
to manage the business of making work contracts so as to secure con- 
ditions that will enable them to make the possible progress. 


Old Age Pensions It is significant that during the past year old 


age legislation has been enacted in four more 
states, thus bringing the total number up to ten, exclusive of Alaska. 
Concern for incomes for old age has been growing steadily together 
with a sense of social responsibility for the aged. 

Some decades ago when this was an agricultural country, each 
family raised much of its own food and the home was a busy center 
of activity which afforded useful employment and chores for old and 
young. 

Now focd is an expensive item in the family budget. An addi- 
tional member increases the expenses proportionately. There are few 
chores. Things are made outside and brought in as finished products. 

There are several factors in industry unfavorable to the older 
worker—the speed of production, rapid technical changes, liability of 
older workers to accidents for which industry is responsible, indus- 
trial pension plans. 

Since it is increasingly hard for older workers to find gainful 
employment, pension laws are increasing. Most of the laws provide 
that the applicant must be 70 years old, holding property less than 
$3,000 in value, and placing the cost on the county. The sums paid 
are not larger than $25, $30 and $45 in some states. In no state is 
the legislation mandatory or does it stimulate a state fund. 

Treatment of the old is a measure of the understanding civiliza- 
tion has for those who prepared the way. Certainly this is a problem 
that challenges our best thought. 
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A Union Service The New York Building Trades have a com- 

pensation service for their joint memberships. 
They have provided an agency to look after compensation applica- 
tions. No law will work automatically. Application for compensa- 
tion must be made before it can be granted. 

Not every worker knows his rights under the law or knows how 
to state his claim so as to get what should come to him. It is not 
necessary to have a lawyer but familiarity with procedure is essential. 

Building tradesmen are liable to many industrial accidents and 
fatalities. The New York unions found a way to meet the problem 
by employing an expert to do this work for them. The unions paid 
to the Bureau during the past fiscal year $40,603.48, or $1 on approx- 
imately 40,603 workmen. The agency collected on claims $1,557,- 
845.06—certainly a satisfactory return on the investment. 

This is a type of service which individual unions or groups of 
unions can most effectively render their members which in addition 
would prove a good inducement to other workers to join the union. 


Labor Costs in One of the weekly surveys of business attrib- 
Building utes the decline in contracts for new resi- 
dential building this year to the high wages 
of building tradesmen. This report is at variance with statements 
of reliable business surveys. The Federal Reserve Board reports: 
“Among the factors causing the recent decline in residential 
building was the gradual reduction in house rents in many of the 
larger cities. The rise in money rates and the difficulty of float- 
ing bonds in the past year has also been a retarding factor in 
the industry. Another factor was the rise . . . in the prices 
of building materials.” 


A survey by a New York investment firm, Greenbaum Sons, 
shows that in the building of new homes and apartments costs are 20 
cents less per square foot this year than last. Obviously high wages 
have not meant higher costs. In office buildings, stores and other 
commercial buildings costs are 35 cents a square foot below last year, 
and only in industrial building, which has been particularly active this 
year, is an increase shown. Taking this year’s building as a whole, 
costs have been five cents a square foot lower than last year. 

This decline is in keeping with trends in the last few years. 
While wage scales of building tradesmen have risen, construction costs 
in the last four years have been consistently below the 1923 and 1924 
levels. Labor is responsible for less than half of all construction 
costs; in residential building labor costs are 46 per cent of all costs 
and in other building 38 per cent. Large savings in other expenses, 
together with greater efficiency of Labor, have made possible the 
decrease in costs in recent years. 
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Efficient management, with the cooperation of skilled union la- 
bor has cut down unnecessary expense and eliminated wasteful prac- 
tices. Better planning and scheduling of work has reduced the time 
required for executing practically all kinds of contracts. Improvements 
in design, increased shop fabrication of materials, more dependable 
deliveries and the use of compressed air tools and other labor-saving 
machinery have made work more efficient. Building costs in both 
1927 and 1928 were lower than in 1926 and over 3 per cent below 
1923. The trends in building show that high wages and low costs 
are possible with modern improvements under union conditions. 


Pullman Porters Unions of Pullman Porters and Maids are 
and Maids now directly affiliated to the American Fed- 

eration of Labor in thirteen local unions. 
These workers have a problem of unusual proportions. They are 
negroes who work for a powerful corporation which for years has 
been most autocratic in dealing with employees. 

Between 1926 and 1928, wages of Pullman porters increased 
less than one dollar per week, and for 1928, earnings per year aver- 
aged only $1,053.62 per year, according to the figures of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—more than $300 below average earn- 
ings in manufactures. In addition, the Pullman Company recap- 
tures part of these earnings for “occupational’”’ expenses—in payment 
for the service uniform which each is required to wear. The porters 
say they average 11,000 miles per month of 400 work hours. 

The company cannot plead inability to pay. In 1926 it earned 
$10.59 on its stock, paid ten millions in dividends and had a surplus 
of three millions. In 1927, stock earned $14.11, dividends were 
nearly thirteen millions and there was a surplus of six millions. In 
addition, the company paid a stock dividend—one share of Pullman 
Inc., for two shares of Pullman Company. 

In order to assure continuation of these work conditions which 
the Pullman Company finds most profitable, the corporation has pro- 
vided a company union through which it wishes to deal with its 
employees. A company union controlled by the corporation is much 
more docile than a trade union which seeks to establish human free- 
dom and promote the welfare of wage-earners. 

The sympathy of the labor movement and all others who appre- 
ciate a square deal is with the Pullman porters in their desire for a 
living wage and work relationships which make possible self-respect. 
The Pullman Company should pay the wages of the porters—not 
the traveling public—and should pay fair wages. 
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Union-M anagement Records of productivity, tonnage and indus- 
Cooperation in Coal trial relations justify the Roche-Vincent plan. 

In the state where industrial warfare of a 
most savage nature frequently startled the whole country and the 
first attempt was made to supplant union standards with company 
unions, the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company has demonstrated that 
collective bargaining with a bona fide trade union lays the founda- 
tions for industrial peace and efficient production. 

The company recently checked over its record to evaluate results. 
It found that in the first six months of 1929 their sales tonnage in- 
creased 16 per cent over a similar period for last year. This repre- 
sents an increase in tonnage production of 1.02 tons per man per day, 
or 18 per cent increase. Both outside and inside workers were in- 
cluded in estimating this increase. 

The miners (outside and inside workers) received an average 
of $7.29 during the first quarter of 1929. The union wage contract 
has materially increased miners’ earnings but productions costs have 
not increased because of the cooperation of the miners in increasing 
productivity. 

The pit committee has been successful in settling nearly all work 
complaints and disputes with mine superintendents. This demonstra- 
tion shows that with the introduction of a standard-making, intelligent 
force, better planning becomes possible for the whole undertaking. 

The coal industry has been trying to ignore the union and re- 
trench by cutting the miners’ scale. The result has been loss of 
efficiency and loss of productivity. The coal industry must base all 
plans for rehabilitation upon an understanding of the value of coop- 
eration in the problems of production and accurate production and 
costs records. 

Against a background of rapid introduction of machinery, and 
declining coal markets with more efficient usage of fuel and coal sub- 
stitutes, coal must face the problem of organization of labor relations 
upon principles of equity. 

The keystone to this rehabilitation is collective bargaining with 
standard trade unions. 

















$50,000,000 WAGE INCREASE 


B. M. JEWELL 


HE International Association of 
Machinists; International Broth- 
erhood of Boilermakers, Iron 

Ship Builders and Helpers of Amer- 

ica; International Brotherhood of 

Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Help- 

ers; Sheet Metal Workers’ Interna- 

tional Association; International 

Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 

and Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 

of America, acting jointly through 

Section No. 2 of the Railway Em- 

ployees’ Department of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor, have made 
substantial progress since last Labor 

Day in several important directions, 

among them being: 

They concluded a general wage in- 
crease movement, participated in by 
all of the memberships on all rail- 
roads where the organizations have 
agreements. 

The request was for a minimum of 
$7.50 per day for all mechanics, ex- 
cepting freight-car mechanics, for 
whom a minimum of $7.10 was re- 
quested. For all helpers a minimum 
of $5.66, this being an increase of 
$1.50 per day for the mechanics and 
helpers; same increase per day was 
requested for regular and helper ap- 
prentices and coach cleaners. 


Arbitration Cases 


Negotiations between the commit- 
tees on each railroad and the manage- 
ments failed to produce a settlement 
on any railroad. The dispute was 
therefore referred to the Railway 
Employees’ Department. 


President, Railway Employees’ Department 
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The Executive Council of the Rail- 
way Employees’ Department is com- 
posed of the international presidents 
of the six federated shop craft organ- 
izations. They sought by conference 
to settle this dispute. Management 
refused to grant any increase, there- 
fore the Executive Council invoked 
the services of the United States 
Board of Mediation and an agree- 
ment to arbitrate was signed, hear- 
ings held and decision rendered for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company, April, 1928. The Board 
of Arbitration denied any increase, 
alleging that the organizations did 
not present sufficient evidence to 
justify the increase requested. 

Regardless of this temporary hand- 
icap, the organizations promptly exe- 
cuted an agreement to arbitrate with 
the New York Central Railroad. 
Hearings were held and decision ren- 
dered January 18, 1929, granting an 
increase of 5 cents per hour, or 40 
cents per day. 

No wage increase had been granted 
during this period for the shop craft 
employees on any railroad. Immedi- 
ately after this decision the manage- 
ments of the railroads in the United 
States and Canada began increasing 
the wages of their shop craft employ- 
ees by conferences with the commit- 
tees of the System Federations of the 
Railway Employees’ Department of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
or by voluntary increases on the 
company union roads. In every in- 
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stance the New York Central arbi- 
tration board’s decision was the basis 
of the increased wage. On the rail- 
roads where the organizations have 
agreements, practically the full award 
was secured. Very few of the com- 
pany union roads gave the full award. 

By June 1, 1929, on approximately 
245,000 of the 290,000 miles of 
railroad in the United States and 
Canada a new and increased wage 
scale had been established for shop- 
men based on the New York Central 
arbitration board’s decision. 

The Southern Railway System re- 
fused to grant an increase and an 
agreement to arbitrate was signed, 
hearings were held and the case de- 
cided June 18, 1929, granting the 
amount secured by the New York 
Central award for all and more to 
certain employees. After this decision 
the few remaining railroads promptly 
settled. 

In order to secure these increases 
it was necessary for the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department of the American 
Federation of Labor to conduct three 
arbitrations in which approximately 
8,000 pages of testimony were taken; 
about 75 exhibits were prepared, pre- 
sented and analyzed, and about 50 
days consumed in actual hearings, to 
say nothing about the elapsed time 
and time consumed in preparations. 

The total expenditure by the or- 
ganizations for this undertaking was 
approximately $90,000. Based on 
the average number of shop craft em- 
ployees for the year 1928, five cents 
per hour increase represents approxi- 
mately fifty million dollars per year 
increase in the wages secured by the 
six international organizations. 
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Annual Budget 


Considerable progress has been 
made in regularizing employment of 
shopmen on the several railroads hay- 
ing agreements with the organiza- 
tions. In conference with manage- 
ment, an annual budget of work, ma- 
terial, expenditures and number of 
employees has been worked out. 

This policy has proven its validity 
and will no doubt rapidly be extended 
to additional railroads. 


Other Gains 


The last vestige of the 1922 con- 
tracting out of shops has been elimi- 
nated from the railroad industry. An 
agreement between the Executive 
Council of the Railway Employees’ 
Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the management 
of the Erie Railroad permitted the 
shopmen of the Meadville shops, 
Meadville, Pa., to determine the issue 
by secret ballot, and they, by a very 
substantial majority in each craft, 
voted to come under the same agree- 
ment as applied to the remainder of 
the Erie System and are now enjoy- 
ing the same wages and working con- 
ditions as their fellows on the re- 
mainder of the railroad. 

One week’s vacation with pay has 
been secured on the Canadian Na- 
tional road. 

A constructive and progressive 
program for apprentice training with 
classroom instruction during working 
hours has been agreed to. 

Considerable progress has been 
made in reducing the number of me- 
chanics produced through apprentice- 
ship in recognition of the fact that 
the industry is requiring a gradually 
reducing number of mechanics; in 
fact, there is a substantial surplus of 
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mechanics at this time. This has 
been accomplished by the organiza- 
tions through conference, and is a 
substantial testimonial to improved 
relations between management and 
employees. 

New fields of activity are being 
entered and mastered by men and 
managements and greater mutual 
benefits are resulting. Greater coop- 
eration with and among all bona fide 
railroad organizations is being de- 
veloped. All railroad employees are 
rapidly recognizing the need of work- 
ing together in‘ the solution of their 
mutual problems. 


Irregular Employment 


The Association of Railway Labor 
Executives is representative of the 
twenty-one standard recognized rail- 
way labor organizations. They are 
vigorously moving to solve the irreg- 
ularity of employment and unemploy- 
ment problem of the industry by re- 
ducing the work day and work week, 
with present compensation; annual 
vacations with pay and reduction of 
the number of learners entering the 
industry to more nearly meet the 
needs of the service. 

In 1920 there were approximately 
two million railroad workers. 

In 1928 there were less than one 
million seven hundred thousand. The 
great majority of this more than one- 
quarter of a million workers have 
come from the maintenance of equip- 
ment forces. 


Merger Legislation 


After three years’ experience with 
the Railway Labor Act the need for 
certain amendments has been demon- 
strated in order to secure the cooper- 
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ation of some of the railways, as was 
originally intended. These amend- 
ments are being considered and no 
doubt will be presented to the next 
Congress by the Association of Rail- 
way Labor Executives. 

The policy of the railroads disre- 
garding the employee and public in- 
terest when merging has necessitated 
joint action by the employees’ or- 
ganizations, and necessary legislation 
will be proposed by them to the next 
Congress, which is expected to enact 
merger legislation. 

The railroads coming more and 
more under “public regulation” re- 
quires the employees to take an ever 
more intensive interest in who are 
elected or appointed to public office. 
Substantial progress has been made 
by “supporting our friends and op- 
posing our enemies.” 


Company Unions Wane 


The shop employees of the com- 
pany union railroads are convinced 
there is no hope of securing justice 
through the company-controlled agen- 
cies, called company unions, and are 
in increasing numbers on several rail- 
roads joining their respective trade 
unions. 

The company union on the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad has been repudiated 
by the employees and they now have 
an agreement with their management 
through System Federation No. 29 
of the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor; this agreement contains the 
usual standard rules and uniform 
rates of pay. 

Were it not for the general unem- 
ployment in industry as a whole, the 
shopmen on railroads controlled by 
the managements through their com- 
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pany unions no doubt would have ere 
this time revolted against these man- 
agement agencies, notwithstanding 
the coercion, intimidation and discrim- 
ination of management. 

This more and more is becoming 
an accepted fact in the industry—one 
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railway system has already agreed 
that international organizations of 
federated shopmen may organize the 
employees, and has given assurance 
there will be no intimidation, coercion 
or discrimination against those who 
do join their trade unions. 


CHICAGO BRICKMAKERS WIN FIVE-DAY 
WEEK 


WILLIAM TRACEY 
Secretary-Treasurer, The United Brick & Clay Workers of America 


The brickmakers of the Chicago 
district with a membership close to 
3,000 have secured the five-day week, 
where all plants are working and our 
agreement does not expire until May 
1st of next year. We had decided 
to demand the five-day week at the 
expiration of present contracts but 
after careful deliberation concluded 
the present time the most opportune 
to open negotiations with the manu- 
facturers for the shorter work week. 
We have.a clause in our agreement 
whereby the employer or the organi- 
zation can call a conference at any 
time on any matter, and taking ad- 
vantage of that clause, we called a 
conference with the manufacturers 
and the last scale committee. 

In the Chicago District Council 
No. 1, when any serious matter comes 
up involving violation of the agree- 
ment by either party, this committee 
as a whole represents the organiza- 
tion due to the fact that they are 
thoroughly acquainted in any verbal 
interpretation that might have taken 
place. We have been doing this for 
the past twelve or fifteen years, or 
in fact ever since President Kasten 
and I have been in office. 

A conference was called of this last 


wage scale committee and the em- 
ployers. In discussing the situation 
as a whole, we got into the five-day 
week which the manufacturers agreed 
to discuss among themselves and give 
us their decision. We knew that sev- 
eral of them were very friendly to 
the idea. They called us back in for 
another conference, and after we dis- 
cussed it at some length, we were de- 
lighted when they voted unanimously 
to grant us the five-day week for the 
balance of the agreement—as they 
said, to try out the proposition. We 
do not receive any compensation, of 
course, for the last day directly, but 
indirectly the compensation is very 
great because we have more than one- 
third of our members idle in the Chi- 
cago district, and naturally this will 
put many of them to work. In fact, 
with the increased business which I 
know will come within the next few 
weeks I am reasonably sure that it 
will be the means of starting all of 
the yards in the Chicago district. 
There are three yards in the district 
which have not operated for two 
which have not operated for two years. 
We are very much pleased with the 
five-day week and the friendly spirit 
of cooperation. 





WHY THE SIX-DAY WEEK 


E. J. MANION 
President, The Order of Railroad Telegraphers 


other organizations are seeking 

and establishing the five-day work 
week, railroad telegraphers should be 
engaged in an effort to establish a six- 
day work week. There is, however, 
nothing strange about our efforts to 
establish the six-day work week for 
employees in telegraph, tower and 
station service on railroads. 

The railroads operating, as they 
do, seven days per week, differ from 
other industries in that respect and 
it has been the custom for railroad 
employees to work seven days per 
week. There never was any reason, 
except a bad one, for the seven-day 
week and no break in the monotony 
“enjoyed” by employees of railroads. 
The seven-day week was not a con- 
scious development, it “jest grew” as 
Topsy did. As everyone knows cus- 
toms and habits—and especially bad 
ones—are hard to change, and it is 
only recently that the evils of the 
seven-day week have been generally 
understood and, being understood, re- 
lief from those evils sought. 

One of the chief evils resulting 
from the seven-day week on railroads 
has been the break-down physically 
of men who handle train orders— 
telegraphers, towermen and levermen 
and station employees, who must be 
always on the alert to see to it that 
trains are safely expedited and pas- 
sengers and freight kept moving free 
from delays and stoppages. 

The mental strain on those men and 
women is not realized by the travel- 
ling public nor shipper of freight, but 


l' may appear strange that when 


it is realized by all who know how 
necessary and vital are the services 
rendered. The mental strain incurred, 
with no break of one day in seven, 
has led, and is leading, to many phys- 
ical break-downs among those employ- 
ees. I need not dilate on that for 
everyone knows what it means to be 
constantly on edge for days and weeks 
at a stretch. 

Another of the chief evils con- 
nected with and as result of the seven- 
day week, is the fact that it has tended 
to hold down our hourly rate of pay 
below that of other workers in out- 
side industries who work but six or 
five and one-half days per week. In- 
variably, in negotiations for increased 
rates of pay, mediation of requests 
for increased rates and before arbi- 
tration boards deciding such requests, 
we are confronted with our total 
earnings for a week or month and 
it appears impossible to make either 
management, mediator or arbitrator 
understand that total is based upon 
seven days earnings and should not 
be compared with the six-day earn- 
ings of others. As approximately 
sixty-five percent of employees in our 
class of service are working a seven- 
day week, managements, mediators 
and arbitrators seem to think such 
employees just naturally desire to 
work seven days. 

The Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers was aware that the seven-day 
week was not and is not desired by 
the employees affected, that many 
conscientious men and women who 
were averse to violating the com- 
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mandment that begins—‘“Six days 
shalt thou labor’”’ were restive under 
the necessity of working seven days 
and that the thirty-five per cent work- 
ing six days would not go back on a 
seven-day job, even though when ar- 
bitrarily placed on a six-day assign- 
ment by the management their earn- 
ings had been reduced by the loss of 
pay for the seventh day. 

Realizing all that The Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers has placed be- 
fore it, as its immediate goal, the 
establishment of the six-day work 
week without loss of pay by includ- 
ing the request for the six-day week 
an increase in hourly rates of pay suf- 
ficient to make up for the loss of one 
day’s pay for those working seven 
days, and to, in part, compensate 
those working six days whose earn- 
ings had been reduced when placed 
on the six-day basis. 

Twenty-six committees of our Or- 
der on twenty-six roads have filed 
with their managements the proposi- 
tion, as outlined in preceding para- 
graph, for the establishment of the 
six-day work week and more commit- 
tees are preparing to do so. That 
our membership is greatly in favor 
of the proposition can be noted from 
the fact that before the committees 
can file the proposition with their va- 
rious managements, the membership 
on the various systems must vote for 
the proposition. 

In May, 1928, the six-day week 
was established, as the result of arbi- 
tration, on the New York Central and 
its associated lines, together with a 
slight increase in hourly rates of pay 
partly compensating for the loss of 
one day’s pay. The six-day week has 
become an established condition on 
those roads and the employees in- 
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volved have enjoyed a day off each 
week for over one year now and 
would not go back to the old condi- 
tion under any circumstances. 

Those illustrations of how we are 
progressing towards the establish- 
ment of the six-day week, mark an 
attempt to take men out of a condi- 
tion of intense application to a mental 
and physical task with no break in 
the week for relaxation from that 
continued strain. But there is another 
result of that effort that brings it up 
to date and in line with modern prog- 
ress on the railroads. “Modern 
methods,” machinery and “efficiency” 
are affecting workers to the same de- 
gree and effect that those in other 
industries are affected. As the Rail- 
way Age recently noted, many thou- 
sands of employees on railroads have 
been dispensed with, and, even 
though hourly rates of pay for em- 
ployees have been raised, the wage 
bill of the railroads for the first six 
months of 1929 was $23,000,000 less 
than for the same periods in other 
years. And, be it remembered, the 
business done during those six months 
exceeded any previous six months. 

It is hard to state exactly the num- 
ber of employees in our class of serv- 
ice let out during the past five or 
six years, a conservative estimate is 
eighteen thousand, with more posi- 
tions being abolished every month. 
Necessarily, we are compelled to face 
the fact that to take care of those let 
out by “modern methods,” etc., it 
will be necessary to reduce the days 
worked by those left on the job. The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
holds that labor should not be vic- 
timized because progress is made in 
industrial management, machinery 
and methods. All those things are 
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the common product of all the ages 
and labor should benefit thereby, not 
be thrown out as a simple piece of 
old waste and no more useful. 

The six-day week movement is not 
only an effort to change for the better 
conditions that have existed ever since 
railroads were in their infancy, but 
is also an effort to relieve a situation, 
recently created, even more threaten- 
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ing in its possibilities for harm to 
railroad workers than those of the 
past. 

That the six-day week will be won 
I doubt not: that it should be won 
and that speedily, goes without say- 
ing. For, unless we want to suffer 
worse conditions than even those of 
the past, the work-week must be 
shortened—there is no other remedy. 


PROGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS’ UNION 


EDWARD J. Vo1z 
President, International Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America 


AST year was one of particular 
progress for the members of 
the International Photo-En- 

gravers’ Union of North America. 
In addition to improving in many lo- 
calities the existing minimum wage 
rates recognized, considerable head- 
way was also experienced in the in- 
troduction of the shorter work week 
and the recognition and establishment 
of the forty hour five-day week prin- 
ciple. 

Since the Twenty-Ninth Annual 
Convention held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in August 1928, commercial agree- 
ments have been entered into with 
employers’ associations in New York 
City, Buffalo, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Toledo, Washington, Mil- 
waukee, Syracuse, Rochester, Seattle, 
Cleveland, Newark, N. J., Spring- 
field, O., Portland, Vancouver, B. C., 
Dayton, Youngstown, Canton, Mo- 


1 Tacoma, Appleton’and Miami, 
a. 


These agreements, which cover 
more than 75 per cent of the com- 


mercial shop workers (other than 
newspaper workers), are mostly for 
six year periods, and while they do 
not immediately establish the forty 
hour five-day week throughout the 
entire year all of them recognize that 
principle and without exception pro- 
vide for its full and definite observ- 
ance for all weeks and months of the 
year prior to the termination of these 
contracts. 

The photo-engraving business is 
mostly a fifty-two week or full time 
industry. It experiences little fluctua- 
tion and has few peaks or depressions 
to contend with. The introduction 
of the shorter work week will there- 
fore provide very definite results and 
prove highly beneficial to the work- 
ers. 

Due to this existing stability in 
the industry, extreme care had ac- 
cordingly to be exercised so that the 
introduction of these new conditions 
would not in any manner upset the 
equilibrium of supply and -demand 
which has been established by years 
of regulation and collective arrange- 
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ment, also to provide sufficient time 
to make whatever adjustments may 
be found necessary to continue the 
industry on a profitable and growing 
basis. 

The forty hour five-day week is 
accordingly to be introduced in 
monthly periods which are to be in- 
creased in succeeding years in a pro- 
gressive manner until the new condi- 
tion is definitely established through- 
out all months of the year as outlined 
in the following excerpts from the 
agreements entered into: 


Working Hours 


Section 1. Forty-four hours of 
work shall constitute a week for day 
men during the years 1929-1930- 
1931-1932 and 1933 with the follow- 
ing exceptions; 

July and August, 1929 

July, August and September, 1930 

June, July, August and September, 
193 


June, 


I 

July, August, September and 
October, 1932 

May, June, July, August, September 
and October, 1933 

during which months forty hours of 


work shall constitute a week and nec- 
— work on Saturday during these 


months shall be paid for at overtime 
rates as herein provided. 

Forty hours of work shall consti- 
tute a week for day men during 1934 
and necessary work on Saturdays 
shall be paid for at overtime rates as 
herein provided. 

The division of hours to be agreed 
upon between employer and em- 
ployees in each plant, such hours to be 
uniform for the entire shift and must 
be between the hours of 8 A. M. and 
5 P. M. excepting where Saturday 
work is regularly provided for, when 
the hours shall be between 8 A. M. 
and 12 o'clock noon. 
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Sec. 2. Forty hours of work shall 
constitute a week for night men. All 
night shifts including third shift shall 
work on uniform eight hour sched- 
ules between the hours of 5 P. M. 
and 8 A. M., Monday to Friday 
nights inclusive. The division of 
hours to be agreed upon between the 
employer and employees in each 
plant. The hour schedule for nights 
preceding holidays shall extend to the 
regular hour of quitting—work per- 
formed thereafter to be paid for at 
holiday rates. 

Sec. 3. A uniform regular interval 
of not less than one-half hour or more 
than one hour shall be allowed for 
lunch each day or night, provided that 
Saturday may be excepted. In no 
case shall said lunch time be paid for 
by or considered the time of the em- 
ployer. 

Sec. 4. After starting for the day 
no employee shall be laid off until the 
completion of his day’s work, pro- 
vided said employee is competent to 


fulfill his duty. 
Overtime Wage 


Section 1. Overtime shall consti- 
tute all work performed at times 
either before or after the regular 
established schedule of working hours 
as provided herein and shall be paid 
for as follows: 

For the first three consecutive 
hours of continuous work, time and 
one-half; for any part of the succeed- 
ing three hours of continuous work, 
double time, and for any part of the 
third three hours of continuous work, 
triple time. For work performed on 
Saturday afternoon or after the regu- 
lar hours of work on Saturday morn- 
ing by night workers, double time for 
the first three hours and triple time 
thereafter. 

For work performed on Saturday 
mornings by day workers during the 
months when such work is not regu- 
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larly provided for, not less than four 
hours work—between 8 A. M. and 
12 o'clock noon—at time and one- 
half, double time for the next three 
hours and triple time thereafter. 

Sec. 2. For work performed on 
Sundays, Christmas or Independence 
Day, not less than eight (8) hours 
at triple time. For work performed 
on other legal holidays not less than 
(8) hours at double time. Work 
performed in excess of eight (8) 
hours, triple time. 

Sec. 4. The following days shall be 
observed as holidays: New Year's 
Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Decoration Day, In- 
dependence Day, Labor Day, Colum- 
bus Day, Election Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, and such other days 
as may be mutually agreed upon five 
days previous. 


The above arrangement of intro- 
ducing the shorter work week first 


during the summer months and add- 
ing to those periods in succeeding 
years in a gradual manner will give 
suficient opportunity for survey and 
study relative to its effect on the in- 
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dustry and provide the time to intro- 
duce and arrange for possible read- 
justments which may be necessary. 

Needless to say, the membership 
has been urged to express their appre- 
ciation of this new and improved con- 
dition by responding in such a man- 
ner that weekly production will con- 
tinue under the new arrangement of 
hours and so that the industry will not 
be retarded in any manner during 
the months when the shorter work 
weeks are observed. 

Many of the agreements entered 
into also provide for further increases 
in the existing minimum wage rates at 
stated periods during the contract, 
while others provide for the periodi- 
cal opening of these contracts for 
wage adjustments upon sixty days no- 
tice by either employer or union, and 
further provide for arbitration of this 
question, should agreement be found 
impossible. 

We are pleased to add this record 
of progress to the other achievements 
of the American Federation of Labor 
unions during the year. 


MIST 


The hills are dimmed to memories, in tiers 

The town, a blue dream, turns to aging stone; 
And all is blurred, as something seen through years, 
That once was definite and near and known. 
Like rapture time has reaped, the soft mist holds 
The gold and scarlet of each separate tree— 

A frozen mountain lost among its folds, 

A river widening slowly to the sea. 

The mist is passionless—it cools and stills 

The fevers that are borne for beauty’s sake; 
With autumn flaming on a hundred hills, 

It stills the heart that otherwise must break... . 
I love the mist that keeps the soul secure 

From more of earth than it could well endure. 


Apa Hastincs HeEpces. 








100 PER CENT UNION 


In deciding to use union labor 
100 per cent in the construction of 
our Tower, such a decision was ar- 
rived at only after very careful con- 
sideration. Those running open 
shops offered to take the work and 
to use 85 per cent union labor. 
The unfair attitude of a person run- 
ning an open shop who assumes to 
do so with any 
union labor 
working in it 
was one of the 
leading factors 
that caused us 
to decide to go 
to a 100 per 
cent union shop. 

It certainly 


is a very unfair 
thing for a con- 
tractor to talk 
about an open 
shop which most 
people think of 
as a non-union 


situation, when 
in reality the 
large majority 
of the em- 
ployees are un- 
ion labor; and 
it is called open shop only because a 
small minority do not carry union 
cards. The thing we were terribly 
disappointed in was the class of 
work we were getting from the non- 
union men. They were not nearly as 
good men as the union men, and we 
did not get the class of work out of 
them that we got from the union 
men. In our opinion, judging as 


Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 


nearly as possible from the records 
available, we have saved on the vari- 
ous classes of work done on the 
Tower by different trades from 15 
per cent to 25 per cent in the cost 
of labor over what it would have 
cost us with non-union labor; and 
the quality of work done is very much 
better, too. In my own opinion, I 
think that we 
have saved the 
Foshay Building 
Corporation 25 
per cent, when 
you take into 
consideration 
the labor cost 
and the class of 
work produced 
over what we 
would have had 
to pay if we had 
used non-union 
labor—to say 
nothing of the 
time saved in 
completing the 
work. 

So pleased 
were we with 
the results ac- 
complished, that 
the present building activities we 
are now starting—to bujld on the 
balance of the half block around our 
Tower—have all been contracted for 
with the various trade unions and will 
be erected just as the Tower was— 
100 per cent with union labor. 


WILBurR B. Fosnay. 
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FOSHAY TOWER 
B. W. PHILLIPs 


HE building trades and union 

labor generally in Minneapolis 

are joining in the dedication of 
the Foshay Tower as a _ western 
Washington memorial. This most 
unique office building, 32 stories high, 
is an adaption to a commercial struc- 
ture of the design and lines of the 
Washington monument. Its sloping 
sides are brought to a peak 447 feet 
above the street, the white shaft 
reaching high above all the other 
buildings in the city. 

Built 100 per cent by union labor, 
the Tower has been described by the 
Minneapolis Labor Review, official 
paper of the allied crafts, as a “me- 
morial to George Washington and a 
triumph for the craftsmanship of or- 
ganized labor.” 

“Reaching upward toward the 
heavens,”” The Review continues, ‘“‘it 
typifies the new business leadership 
and new spirit of Minneapolis that is 
bound to triumph and bring to the 
people of all the city the happiness 
and satisfaction of those who toiled 
to erect it. 

“It is a Tower built by free men, 
for it was erected by workers who 
are members of trade unions; men 
who have a voice in what their wages 
and conditions are to be. It is some- 
thing more than an office building. 
Its steel and concrete seem to radiate 
happiness and contentment of men 
who loved their work. It is in such 
an atmosphere that craftsmanship 
and artistry grow and flourish.” 

The Tower, which was dedicated 
with public, civic ceremonies on Au- 
gust 30 and 31 and September 1, is 
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the headquarters building of the W. 
B. Foshay Company, public utility, 
financial and management operators. 
Wilbur B. Foshay, president of the 
company, has long been a friend of 
union labor, and it was against nu- 
merous suggestions from other busi- 
ness men that he attempt an open 
shop job, that he insisted the struc- 
ture be 100 per cent of union con- 
struction. 

The inspiration for the building 
came to Mr. Foshay some thirty-two 
years ago when as a boy he visited the 
capital and there saw the Washing- 
ton monument. Its simplicity and 
dignity impressed his youthful mind 
and he pictured a similar structure 
with windows which would have both 
utilitarian and memorial provinces. 
Eventually his interests became so 
great as to require a large headquar- 
ters and his boyhood dream was car- 
ried into effect. 

The Tower, however, is 2 most 
practical structure. It is set in the 
back—center of a half square block. 
The street frontages on three sides 
are occupied by a two-story building 
and it is from the court of this build- 
ing that the Tower rises. It measures 
81 by 87 feet at the base and 59 by 
65 feet at the top, the sides sloping 
11 feet. At the peak revolves an 
8,000,000 candle power aviation 
beacon authorized by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Construction involved many new 
problems of engineering and design. 
Magney & Tusler, the architects, 
checked storm velocities the world 
over and found that the greatest ve- 
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locity recorded occurred during a 
storm in St. Paul, 32 years ago when 
a rate of 102 miles an hour was 
reached. The building ordinance of 
Minneapolis only calls for a wind re- 
sistance factor equivalent to the pres- 
sure of a gale of 100 miles an hour, 
but in constructing the Tower pro- 
vision was made’ for a gale reaching 
400 miles an hour. The foundation 
caissons extend 63 feet below grade 
into a ledge of rock approximately 25 
feet thick. Four high speed elevators 
pierce the center of the building and 
an observation gallery is located on 
the thirty-first floor, giving a com- 
manding view of the Twin Cities and 
their environs. 

Mr. C. C. Darnall, vice-president 
of the Foshay Company, who super- 
vised the erection of the building, re- 
cently described the satisfaction his 
firm felt in their contract with union 
labor. Mr. Darnall said: 

“Our company’s interests in this 
and other countries make it an inter- 
national organization, and being a 
friend both to organization and to la- 
bor and believing in an honest wage 
for an honest day’s labor, and feel- 
ing that the interests of our company 
as well as those of the community 
could best be served by paying a fair 
price for labor and requiring a good 
quality of labor in return, we placed 
our program before the representa- 
tives of union labor and found all of 
these gentlemen quite willing to dis- 
cuss every phase of the program with 
us to the end that our production 
schedule might be met and the con- 
struction work done in an efficient and 
first class manner. In all the pre- 
liminary negotiations, we found the 
representatives of the various unions 
courteous and gentlemanly, and hav- 
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ing met them in the spirit of fair play 
with all the cards on the table, we 
very quickly found that it would be 
to our interests and the proper thing 
to do to enter into an agreement with 
organized labor and build the Tower 
with union labor on the 100 per cent 
or closed shop basis. Due to the 
efforts of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil, the allied unions of the building 
trades suggested that we present to 
them our idea of an agreement which 
would be satisfactory to our company, 
and they promised me that if this 
agreement was in line with our vari- 
ous conferences they would very 
quickly execute it. Consequently we 
prepared an agreement which was 
signed by the Building Trades Coun- 
cil and by each of the twenty-two 
allied unions. It has been lived up to 
in every respect. 

“This agreement included the wage 
scale of the various crafts and guar- 
anteed to us that our work would 
not be tied up by strikes or jurisdic- 
tional disputes, and while it was a 100 
per cent closed shop program, never- 
theless a clause in the agreement gave 
us the right to hire and discharge, and 
if the unions were unable to furnish 
satisfactory workmen having union 
cards and our work was going to be 
delayed because of a lack of labor we 
had the right to employ other labor, 
thus leaving the matter up to us to 
handle. I am very glad to state that 
we have never found it necessary to 
take advantage of this clause in the 
agreement nor have we been embar- 
rassed or inconvenienced in any way 
by or through disputes of any kind or 
character. We have, in my opinion, 
had the very finest cooperation from 
the Building Trades Council as well 
as all the various union organizations. 





FARM-WIFE 


“One of the most important fea- 
tures of this agreement with union 
labor was the quality of work pro- 
duced. . 

“T do not hesitate to say that the 
labor was of the highest character. 
While the hours of organized labor 
were maintained, nevertheless the 


workmen, being efficient craftsmen, 
they gave us cooperation in our pro- 
duction schedule by producing results 
daily which I am sure could not have 
been accomplished by any other than 
organized effort. 
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“Organized labor not only assured 
us of an uninterrupted program, but 
its organized effort materially assisted 
us in speeding up the work, which was 
a very important factor in our pro- 
gram.” 

To protect the Tower from being 
obscured, the Foshay Company has 
now purchased the other half of the 
block, and erection of another two- 
story structure completing the block is 
under way. This, too, is a 100 per 
cent union job. 


FARM-WIFE 


She never climbed a mountain, 

She never heard the sea, 

But always watched a winding road 
That wandered aimlessly 

Among unshaded meadows— 

A farm, a pasture rife 

With black-eyed Susans, level fields 
Comprised her little life. 


She never longed to travel, 

She felt no urge to search, 

Her longest journey the five miles 

On Sundays to the church; 

Yet, to her quiet dwelling, 

In singing, sighing flow, 

Came love and parting, birth and death 
And all that women know. 


Joun HANLON 





WHY THE UNION 


GERTRUDE HoHN 


Y judging what our organiza- 
tion has done for the girls, I 
shall consider it from three 

sides: economical, educational and 
social. 

First of all, wages and conditions 
have improved greatly—directly and 
indirectly—ever since the Hosiery 
Workers’ Union issued the call to or- 
ganize the girls in the industry. From 
a previous 54 or more hours work 
week, night work, enslaving home 
work, we came down to 48 hours or 
less, and enjoy a wage which in com- 
parison to other branches in the tex- 
tile industry is high. But in order 
to keep this good standard we must 
stick to the union banner so much 


more and organize the other wage- 


pressing unorganized centers. The 
fining system for each slight mistake 
is quite prevalent in non-union shops, 
and the girls have to stand for many 
an injustice, while the employees in 
organized shops can do away with 
these hardships through mutual un- 
derstanding of the management and 
our committee. Now that labor- 
saving machines threaten to throw 
girls out of their jobs in the near fu- 
ture, we are considering this problem 
seriously, and I am confident we shall 
find a solution. 

Our union is working very hard 
to promote educational work also. 
In order to develop leaders and 
organizers among the girls several 
scholarships have been offered. For 
a better understanding of the tex- 
tile industry and its difficult prob- 


lems several girl delegates were sent 
to a one-week course of the Textile 
Institute. Evening classes were ar- 
ranged to study women in the indus- 
try, public speaking, parliamentary 
law, shop economics, etc. The 
“Hosiery Worker,” the official organ 
of our organization, is sent to each 
member and the girls are given a lot 
of encouragement to write for it. 
Thus the members are constantly in- 
formed about the situation in the 
industry and they certainly read their 
paper very eagerly. In a certain 
sense our own girls’ meetings may 
be considered as educational. We 
learn to conduct our own business, 
get women speakers, and try to solve 
our own problems, which work was 
left before too much in the hands of 
our knitter members, and I hope that 
gradually the girl shop committees 
will function with just as much order 
and system as the men committee. 
Although the educational work has 
not yet reached a satisfactory stage, 
nevertheless, a lot of attempts have 
been made and we must realize that 
education is a slow process. 

We don’t believe in all work and 
no play; therefore, social activities 
receive a lot of consideration. The 
result is better friendship and more 
solidarity. In forming a basketball 
team we were quite successful, and as 
other branches are following suit 
good competitive games are ahead of 
us. Several parties, picnics, banquets 
and dances often join the members 
to one big family and that’s what we 
want. Putting up short labor plays 
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WOMEN’S LOCALS 


and other dramas are our future 
plans. 

Very worth while mentioning is the 
latest action of our branch, namely, 
to send children of our members to 
the Pioneer Youth Summer Camp, 
which exists for workers’ children 
and gives them the most wholesome 
form of group activities. This work 
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acquaints our youngsters with the 
union idea. 

A great deal has been achieved 
through our union and let’s hope our 
girls appreciate it. But we must keep 
on and on until all hosiery workers 
are in the union and until we reach 
such a sound basis that no crisis will 
give us a setback. 


WOMEN’S LOCALS 


HELEN HAMILTON 


NTIL about two years ago it 
was the custom of the girls in 
our organization to attend 

the union meetings held by the men. 
There was, at that time, nothing to 
hold the interest of the girls as the 
men discussed their own problems 


only. Of course, it was just as diffi- 
cult for the men to get into discus- 
sion with the girls concerning their 
problems as it was for the girls to 
state their grievances. They felt the 
men were further advanced in organi- 
zation work and were rather timid 


about speaking. It took quite some 
time for the men to realize our handi- 
cap and how difficult it was for the 
girls to state their problems. They 
finally decided that as long as joint 
meetings were held there would be 
little progress where the girls were 
concerned. 

We organized and at this women’s 
meeting all problems were discussed 
in our own way and we felt we had 
the liberty to talk over our own diffi- 
culties. In this way we straightened 
the difficulties out. This meeting has 
been held once a month for the past 
two years and great improvement has 


been made. The Dover Branch has 
approximately seven hundred mem- 
bers and the Boonton Branch ap- 
proximately four hundred. In the 
past three years we have had women 
delegates to the conventions where 
they have had a vote and a voice in 
discussion if they so desired. 

You will understand the outcome 
of these meetings is that the girls 
have a friendly spirit toward one an- 
other. The social hour after the 
business meeting has drawn the girls 
together and has put them on speak- 
ing terms with the girls from other 
shops and in this way kept them in 
touch with one another’s working 
conditions. In this way also we 
have kept the wage scale uniform. 

From time to time we have social 
gatherings to which we invite the 
men of the organization and their 
families and have a regular “get-to- 
gether”’ social. 

Therefore, through business and 
social activities we are working with 
the women in this district and hope 
through time to gain their interest 
to the extent that they too will attend 
our meetings. 





INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SARA M. SOFFEL 
Director, Pennsylvania Bureau of Women and Children 


N 1924, the Department of Labor 
and Industry of the State of 
Pennsylvania made a survey of 

the conditions under which work was 
being done on factory products in 
homes. This investigation was con- 
fined to five counties: Berks, Bucks, 
Chester, Montgomery and Philadel- 
phia. The findings of this study re- 
vealed a type of industry that was un- 
regulated and to a large extent ex- 
ploited. It showed that the Woman’s 
and Child Labor Acts were unen- 
forced and established definitely that 
children were being employed as help- 
ers. Further, the work was being 
done without regard to health and 
sanitation. As a result of this survey, 
the Department of Labor and Indus- 
try adopted in 1925 definite regula- 
tions relating to industrial home work. 
These regulations provide: 


Every employer must file quarterly 
with the department a complete list 
of his home workers, giving name, ad- 
dress and age of workers under twen- 
ty-one. 

All goods sent into the home must 
be labelled with a tag registered with 
the Department of Labor and Indus- 
try, so that identification of ownership 
is assured. This label or tag must 
give name and address of employer, 
name of person in home to whom 
work is assigned, amount of work con- 
tained in package and the operation 
to be done on the goods. 

Every employer must see that the 
home in which work is done is in a 


clean and sanitary condition and free 
from any infectious, contagious or 
communicable disease. 

The employer must designate in 
each home some person over twenty- 
one years of age as his legal repre- 
sentative in that home, who shall co- 
operate with him in carrying out the 
regulations. 

An analysis of these regulations re- 
veals the fact that the Department of 
Labor and Industry has placed the re- 
sponsibility of having goods manufac- 
tured in accord with them directly on 
the employer. Just as the manufac- 
turer is responsible for the conditions 


‘under which men and women labor 


in his plant, so the employer must be 
responsible for the conditions in a 
home to which he sends work. The 
employers who give out home work 
are licensed by the Department of 
Labor and Industry. The great ma- 
jority of employers licensed are resi- 
dents of the state of Pennsylvania, 
but there is also a small percentage 
of non-resident employers who send 
work from outside the state to homes 
within the state. The employers are 
required to report quarterly the 
names of all persons whom they thus 
employ. Since industrial home work 
is primarily a problem of enforcing 
the laws pertaining to women and 
children and since it involves a unique 
type of inspection requiring contacts 
both with the employer and the home 
the administration of home work 
regulations has been entrusted to the 
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INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Lic—ENsED Home WorK EMPLOYERS AND HoME WoRKERS BY INDUSTRY 





Industry 


Licensed Employers 


Home Workers 





Number | Per cent 


Number 


Per cent 





Clothing 


Women’s and children 
Miscellaneous. . 


Gloves, handkerchiefs, neckwear 
Shirts, nightwear, overalls 


Art needlework 


Art needlework 
Curtains and draperies 
Hand work by blind 
Lamp shades 


Novelties and toys 


Artificial flowers and feathers 
Novelties, toys and flags 


Boxes, wooden and paper 
Food products 
Garters, braid and ribbons 


Leather goods 

Medical and surgical supplies 
Metal products 

Rugs and carpets 

Silk and woolen goods 

Snaps, hooks, buttons and pins 
Towels, lace and embroidery 
Umbrellas 
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Bureau of Women and Children. In 
the administration of home work 
regulations, representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Women and Children inter- 
view the employer and attempt to as- 
sist him in developing the organiza. 
tion necessary to bring his distribution 
of home work up to legal standards, 
for the responsibility of having home 
work done under the legal conditions 
is directly on the owner of the mate- 
rial. Representatives of the Bureau 


visit a number of homes of each em- 
ployer during the year, inspect them 
for health and sanitation and observe 
whether the laws pertaining to women 
and children are being enforced. If 
any violations are observed, these are 
first reported to the employer and his 
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cooperation sought in making the nec- 
essary corrections. 

Home work in Pennsylvania is con- 
fined chiefly to three industries : cloth- 
ing (including men’s, women’s and 
children’s, and miscellaneous), knit 
goods and tobacco. Eighty and eight 
tenths per cent of all licensed em- 
ployers who give out home work and 
68.8 per cent of the home workers 
of the state represent these indus- 
tries. As of December 31, 1928, 
there were licensed in the state of 
Pennsylvania 1,240 employers and 
there were 11,309 home workers. 
The table which follows shows by in- 
dustry, as of December 31, 1928, the 
licensed home work employers and 
home workers. 


MINSTREL’S LAMENT 
(After the Irish) 


The songs are gone from me 
As ripples from water, 

My heart is left lonely, 

The days pass me by 

With never a glimpse 

Of the bird with a bright wing 
That once flew above me 

In full summer sky 


The thin winds of autumn 
Come down from the mountain, 
The wide wings of darkness 
Will fold me in soon, 


I go silent now 


To the places that knew me 
When song was my heart's joy, 
When life was at noon. 


Loretta ROCHE. 





VIRGINIA-PIEDMONT ASSOCIATION 


MARGARET WALL, SECRETARY 


sion during and immediately fol- 

lowing the war, many women 
were organized in the three main 
women employing industries of 
Southwestern Virginia. In all three 
industries, garments, textiles and 
shoes, this section was the main 
center of organization among 
women in the state. Some of 
these locals had been in existence for 
over fifteen years, and some were 
formed during this boom period. The 
number of women in the locals 
ranged from less than one hundred 
to more than one thousand. Women 
unionists took part in the activities of 
three central labor unions and the 
State Federation of Labor, and pros- 
pects seemed bright for wider organi- 
zation among women. 

At this time even the unorganized 
women in many cases received wage 
rates and bonuses which made their 
weekly wage compare very favorably 
with the union scale, and women in 
this section generally were getting 
used to a higher standard of living 
than they had been used to. 

Then the manufacturers’ open-shop 
drive took a heavy toll of union mem- 
bership, instituting as it did company 
unions and bonuses instead of unions. 
In one case the bonus ran as high as 
100 per cent on the old scale, for sev- 
eral thousand workers. But after 
the union was definitely broken the 
bonus was removed. Bankruptcy be- 
cause of overstock claimed another 
large union concern, and northern 
capital bought another in which non- 


|’ the period of industrial expan- 


union hours and a large reduction in 
wages were immediately installed. 
Many of the workers, thus de- 
prived of union working conditions 
by the action of the employers, 
sought employment in other indus- 
tries. Most of them had to get jobs 
in non-union shops where, during the 
depression which followed the war 
boom, wages were cut, bonuses were 
taken off and the workers had to 
work longer hours with less freedom 
than they had had in the union shops. 
All who could get jobs in union 
shops, however, did so. Workers 
registered for jobs in all the union 
shops and many who were not tied up 
by home responsibilities got employ- 
ment in union shops outside of the 
South. From one Virginia shop alone 
in the last ten years nearly 100 girls 
have got jobs in union shops as far 
distant as Washington State, Texas, 
New York, Minnesota and Illinois. 
Thus some of the most active union 
members have left the South and 
taken up their residence elsewhere. 
Since many union members have 
left the South, and many others are 
no longer in industry, the women 
workers of this section now comprise 
a small number of union members 
who are working in union shops, a 
large number of women who have 
been union members and are now in 
non-union plants, and large numbers 
of young women who came into in- 
dustry after the unions were smashed. 
These young women have never had 
union conditions and hours and, 
therefore, they are unable to contrast 
union and non-union conditions from 
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experience as the older workers can 
do. Although many of chem are not 
expecting to stay in industry long, 
such things as seasonal work, unem- 
ployment, wage reductions, and the 
stretch-out system cause them real 
worry and make them think. During 
the past year the writer has heard of 
five or six strikes and walk-outs of 
small groups of these young workers 
who were dissatisfied with some 
change of work or wages which they 
could not stand for. 

A few organizations, such as in- 
dustrial clubs, group conferences, 
and student industrial commissions, 
whose main purpose is to encourage 
industrial women to think out some 
of their problems for themselves, 
have made some headway along these 
lines. Usually there are one or two 


union girls in these small groups. It 


is not unusual to have a quiet little 
girl who never says a word in union 
meetings engage a whole group of 
non-union girls in a discussion of the 
merits of trade unions. A few of the 
older union girls add a great deal to 
these group discussions on such sub- 
jects as: The state labor laws, un- 
employment, current labor news in 
the papers, wages and hours, and a 
comparison of southern conditions in 
all these respects with conditions in 
other parts of the country. 

While trade union women are out- 
standing in all of these industrial 
groups, these contacts with non-union 
groups are not a part of the union 
program. A great deal of informa- 
tion is gained in these groups by the 
unorganized; nevertheless there are 
many things which the trade union 
membership must do in order to make 
the slogan of “Double union mem- 
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bership” come true in the South. Few 
if any local unions in this section hold 
open meetings to which the unorgan- 
ized are invited. One central labor 
union recently held one open meet- 
ing each month and a number of non- 
union people came down to ask ques- 
tions about how to organize a union. 
The Virginia Association of Labor 
Unions, which is a conference group 
of the organized workers of Dan- 
ville, Lynchburg, Roanoke and Clif- 
ton Forge, similar to the Piedmont 
Organizing Council of North Caro- 
lina, holds open meetings monthly to 
which the unorganized are invited. 
Labor matters of general and sec- 
tional interest are presented by the 
American Federation of Labor, in- 
ternational unions and state fed- 
eration officials, and discussion is 
open to all union people. The asso- 
ciation has been organized nearly a 
year and several meetings have been 
held to which the unorganized came 
in large numbers. At least 500 un- 
organized workers came to the meet- 
ing held in Danville in April. Less 
than 100 unorganized came to the 
July meeting held in Danville and the 
local union people explained that the 
July meeting had not been as well ad- 
vertised as the April meeting. I be- 
lieve that lack of the right kind of 
advertising is the weak spot in the 
labor movement of the South. 

We unionists say that trade unions 
are a good thing, but we are prone 
to use all our time running down the 
anti-union policies of the employers 
instead of playing up the real foun- 
dation principles and ideals of the 
labor movement, which are in line 
with the highest ideals of life and 
democracy that the world has ever 





CREDIT UNIONS 


known. For this section of the South 
we should enlist every trade union- 
jst and the friends of labor in a 
gigantic advertising campaign for 
trade unionism. Both the organized 
and the unorganized should have 
the opportunity and responsibility of 
attending open meetings and doing 
personal conference work among the 
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unorganized until even the most 
backward southern worker would 
know the ideals and benefits of trade 
unions, and would know that the 
union members themselves were be- 
hind a campaign to boost the unions, 
which they in all sincerity agree with 
the Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers 


in saying “Fair as well as Fine.” 


CREDIT UNIONS 
W. B. HammiL 


American Federation of Labor Organizer 


ACK in July, 1925, the Iowa 
State Federation of Labor and 
friends of the movement were 

instrumental in getting the State Leg- 
islature to enact an amendment to 
the state banking laws permitting the 
operation of credit unions by any 
group of citizens. 

It should be stated here that the 
above movement possibly could not 
have taken place at the time that it 
did, and perhaps for many years in 
the future, had it not been for the ex- 
treme sacrifice of years of time and 
untold expenses, over a long period 
of research work, by that great and 
good man, Mr. Edward A. Filene. 
And there is no doubt that his name 
will be a household word long after 
some of the other philanthropic 
movements have become musty and 
decadent with the flight of time. 

Following the passage of the 
credit law the Des Moines Trades 
and Labor Assembly organized the 
first credit union. This took place 
in September, 1925, but was not 
pushed to a degree of influence due 
to the divergence of opinion among 
so many different crafts. It finally 


was dissolved. The delegates then 
took the question up in their local 
unions and have developed nine of 
them since that time. 

On or about the above date the 
Des Moines Hosiery Mills (non- 
union management) started one 
and it is said that they have about 
$35,000 in their treasury to date, 
which does not speak well for a bona- 
fide credit union. For it is the 
policy and the real function of all of 
them to keep every possible penny in 
circulation. Anyway they have taken 
the first step in demonstrating to 
their employees what cooperation 
really means, even in its mildest form. 

In contrast to the above method of 
operation of credit unions can be 
distinctly observed the system fol- 
lowed out by the street carmen’s 
union. The latter has been operat- 
ing one since February, 1927. At 
that time they started with seven 
members who paid the entrance fee of 
twenty-five cents each, and an equal 
amount or more on a five-dollar share 
of stock. And in that seventeen months 
of time they have increased in mem- 
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bership to 225 without much solici- 
tation, and now have assets to the 
amount of $3,500. 

Now, the difference between the 
$35,000 that is held in the treasury 
by the Hosiery Mill Management 
and the $3,500 that is kept in circu- 
lation by the street carmen’s union 
is simply in the continuous circulation 
of the latter which has reached the 
point of turnover of approximately 
$1,800 per month, and is increasing 
daily in loans limited to fifty dollars 
per member. The larger sum if con- 
tinuously circulated would amount to 
about $20,000 a month to four hun- 
dred members with the loan limited 
to fifty dollars per member during 
the month. 

There is no limit to the attivity of 
credit union operations. It is only a 
question on the part of any group of 
people as to whether they desire to 
take advantage of the great oppor- 
tunity they offer for self-help in this 
cooperative handling of their own 
funds or whether they will continue 
to help the loan sharks to “throttle” 
the work people by questionable 
methods of loaning them money, re- 
gardless of how destitute they may 


be or how bad they may need a little 
cash at the time. 

In respect to the increased growth 
of the credit unions in the United 
States it appears that the loan shark 
will disappear. That is the main ob- 
jective of the former. Along with 
what information I have given here, 
I will state that we have nine regular 
credit unions and probably about the 
same number of others for the same 
purpose, but not recognized as such 


* as they are at present operating on a 


different plan. 

In conclusion, I will say that on the 
second day of July we elected officers 
in what is now known as the Polk 
County Credit Union Chapter, which 
is to be used as an educational me- 
dium and extension body for the 
credit unions here and which will 
later be at least a nucleus for a state 
organization. At that time an organ- 
izer was appointed and he is busy on 
that work now; at the present time 
there are thirty-eight locals in the 
state and it is only necessary to have 
fifty for a state organization. Mr. 
Roy F. Bergengren, Secretary of the 
Credit Union National Extension, 
will be here in the early fall to assist 
in extension work. 


ANSWER 


She sings among the pots and pans 
Because her sonnet lines she scans, 


And dimples as she wrings out clothes 
Thinking out subjects for rondeaux. 


As she the dinner table sets, 
These sometimes turn out triolets, 


But snared by inspiration’s spells 
They lengthen into villanelles. 


Her heart’s a song life can’t suppress, 
Because she is a poetess. 


—CHARLOTTE EATON. 
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THE ROOT PLAN FOR JOINING THE 
WORLD COURT 


Puiip C. Jessup 
Columbia University 


N January 27, 1926, by a vote 
of 76 to 17, the Senate ad- 
vised and consented to having 

the United States join the World 
Court. That was three and a half 
years ago and we haven’t joined 
yet-—Why? The Senate made five 
reservations to our joining and these 
reservations have to be accepted by 
the forty nations already in the 
Court. For eight years they have 
been using the Court and finding it 
satisfactory ; some of our reservations 
would make changes in the way it 
works. Naturally they want to know 
just what the effect of these changes 
will be before they accept them. A 
plan has been made by which the 
other nations would accept the reser- 
vations and both they and the United 
States would know in advance just 
how they would work. This plan was 
prepared by Elihu Root and adopted 
and recommended by a committee of 
experts who studied the whole Court 
situation last March. Mr. Root was 
a Senator and knows the point of 
view of the Senate. He was Secre- 
tary of State and knows the point of 
view of the President and State De- 
partment in our foreign relations. 
He was Secretary of War and knows 
the vital needs and interests of his 
country. His plan meets the Senate 
reservations, is a practical arrange- 
ment from the international side, and 
fully protects the United States. 

But let us go back and see what 
happened about the Senate reserva- 
tions. Mr. Kellogg, as Secretary of 


State, wrote a great many letters tell- 
ing all the nations now in the Court 
about the reservations. They weren’t 
quite sure what they all meant and 
asked us to attend a conference to 
discuss them. We did not accept the 
invitation but they held a conference 
anyway in September, 1926. They 
were ready to accept fully all but 
part of one reservation and they sug- 
gested further discussion about that. 
We didn’t answer until February, 
1929. We then said that their pro- 
posals were not entirely satisfactory 
but that we thought the difficulty 
could easily be cleared up. Just at 
this time, Mr. Root, as a private citi- 
zen, met with the committee of ex- 
perts just as he had done in 1920 
when another committee of the same 
kind drew up the original plan for 
the Court. The United States will 
soon have a chance to join the Court 
under this plan. Let us see what the 
plan is and how it meets the Senate’s 
reservations. 

The plan is drawn up in the form 
of a treaty, called a “Protocol.” This 
is necessary because the Court was 
originally formed under a treaty and 
the reservations would make changes 
in that treaty. If you have a con- 
tract with some one and want to 
change part of it you make an addi- 
tional contract with him. It is the 
same with treaties between nations. 
But we can talk about this “Protocol” 
or treaty as the “Root Plan.” It be- 
gins by saying that the countries now 
in the Court and the United States 
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have agreed upon the following pro- 
visions regarding our joining the 
Court “subject to the five reserva- 
tions formulated by the United States 
in the resolutions adopted by the Sen- 
ate on January 27, 1926.” That 
seems to make it clear they aren’t ask- 
ing us to give up any of the reserva- 
tions. But it goes on to say that the 
countries now in the Court “accept 
the special conditions attached by the 
United States in the five reservations 
mentioned above” upon the terms and 
conditions set out in the rest of the 
treaty. So we start with the reserva- 
tions accepted and it is only when the 
treaty puts in a “term” or “condi- 
tion” that there is any change. 

Now the first reservation said that 
joining the Court should not get us 
mixed up in the League of Nations. 
The Root Plan or treaty says nothing 


about this, so it is accepted without 


any change at all. The other coun- 
tries had already said in their 1926 
Conference that they would accept 
this reservation. 

The second reservation said that 
we should be allowed to take part in 
electing the judges on the Court. 
These judges are elected by the rep- 
resentatives of the various countries 
in the Assembly and Council of the 
League. The Root Plan repeats the 
second reservation and merely adds 
that our vote shall be counted in de- 
ciding who is elected. It was thought 
this was necessary because the treaty 
which set up the Court in the first 
place, says that a candidate who gets 
a majority in the Council and As- 
sembly is elected. Our second reser- 
vation changes this and they wanted 
to make it perfectly clear to the 
ballot-counters that our vote must be 


counted in deciding whether any one 
had a majority. 

The third reservation said we 
would pay a fair share of the ex- 
penses of the Court as determined 
by our Congress. Nothing is ex- 
pressly said about this in the Root 
Plan, so it is accepted absolutely. 

The fourth reservation has two 
parts. The first part says we can 
withdraw from the Court at any time, 
but does not say how we would do it. 
The Root Plan says we can do it by 
simply sending a notice to the Secre- 
tary-General of the League, who is 
the person that keeps the records of 
what countries are in the Court. It 
also says that the other countries can 
withdraw from this treaty if they 
want to. That seems only fair. If 
we have a right to get out, why 
shouldn’t they? 

The second part of the fourth 
reservation says that the original 
treaty which set up the Court can’t 
be changed without our consent. The 
Root Plan makes this, too, work both 
ways; it says the treaty can’t be 
changed without the consent of all the 
countries that have joined the Court. 
That is the usual rule about changing 
treaties. 

The fifth reservation also has two 
parts, but both of them are about 
advisory opinions. These advisory 
opinions have already been explained. 
The Senate did not want the Court 
ever to be able to give secret advice 
to the Council or Assembly of the 
League, so in the first part of the 
fifth reservation it said that all ad- 
visory opinions must be given in pub- 
lic and after notice and a chance for 
hearing to any country interested. 
Six months later the Court itself 
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adopted some new rules which ar- 
ranged just what the Senate asked. 
The countries in the Court, at their 
conference in 1926, said they sup- 
posed these rules would be satisfac- 
tory, but we said no, because the 
Court can change its rules at any 
time. The Root Plan puts these pro- 
visions in the treaty so they can never 
be changed without our consent. The 
Court never tried to give a secret 
opinion, but it is a fine thing for the 
future of the Court that the Senate, 
through its reservation, which is in- 
cluded in the Root Plan, has made it 
impossible for it ever to do so. 

The second part of the fifth reser- 
vation was the most difficult of all 
because no one could tell just how it 
would work. The reservation said 
that the Court could never, without 
the consent of the United States, 


give an advisory opinion “touching 
any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims an in- 


Several things about this 
were not clear. Just what did the 
Senate mean by “interest?” The 
United States is “interested” in the 
prosperity of any country which buys 
the goods we export; it is interested 
in every rule of international law. 
But the Senate seems to have meant 
something a little more definite. The 
Court has already given fourteen ad- 
visory opinions, none of which seems 
to have affected our “interests” in any 
way. The question was, what is the 
definition? Then how were we to 
make the claim? Would we take a 
week to decide or a month or a year? 
A long delay might mean the out- 
break of a war in Europe, if asking 
an advisory opinion seemed the only 
possible method of peaceful settle- 


terest.” 
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ment. And to whom would we make 
the claim? To the Council of the 
League, which asks for the opinion, 
or to the Court, which gives it? No 
one seemed to know the answer. 
Also, though it seemed clear that we 
were to be the ones to decide what 
our “interest” is, it wasn’t clear who 
should decide whether the question 
“touched” that interest. All these 
and other questions were raised and 
unanswered. It seems clear that if 
the other countries had accepted our 
fifth reservation right away, some 
scheme would have had to be worked 
out to apply this reservation. The 
Root Plan works it out in advance so 
every one can start knowing just what 
will happen. 

The plan is simple. It is the Coun- 
cil which usually asks for advisory 
opinions. When they are about to 
do so they let us know. (At present 
we have no way of knowing what is 
going on, which is a very unsatisfac- 
tory position for us.) If we say we 
are interested, we discuss the matter 
with them. If they have to ask an 
opinion at the last minute in one of 
their meetings, the Court tells us 
about it right away and if we say we 
are interested, the Court has to stop 
and wait until we have had time for 
discussion with the Council. We may 
find after the discussion that our in- 
terests really aren’t affected, or they 
may decide not to ask for the opinion. 
Mr. Root and all the other practical 
statesmen on the committee said that 
judging from their experience in dip- 
lomatic negotiation, it would always 
be possible to reach some agreement. 
But if in the ten thousandth case we 
can’t agree, what happens? In the 
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first place, both the Council and the 
Court have to count our opposing 
vote. It isn’t settled yet whether the 
Council has to get a unanimous or a 
majority vote in order to ask an ad- 
visory opinion. It is like many of 
our constitutional law questions, 
which aren’t settled till an actual case 
arises and the Supreme Court decides 
what the rule is. If it is decided 
eventually that the Council has to be 
unanimous, then our vote will keep 
them from getting the opinion. If it 
has to be only a majority, our vote 
may swing the minority or cause a tie. 
But suppose this vote of ours doesn’t 
stop the opinion; can the Court then 
give it? Not yet, because this Root 
Plan or treaty starts with an accept- 
ance of the fifth and all the other 
reservations, and so long as the treaty 
is in force, the opinion can’t be given 
without our consent. As a last re- 
sort, the Root Plan says either side 
may withdraw, that is, we or they 
can put an end to the treaty. If the 
treaty comes to an end, we will be out 
of the Court and they can go ahead 
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with their opinions just as they can 
now, but the opinion wouldn’t have 
any legal or moral effect on us. To 
make it perfectly clear that such a 
withdrawal would never be misin- 
terpreted, the Root Plan expressly 
says in advance that it won’t be taken 
to mean that there is any unfriendli- 
ness or “unwillingness to cooperate 
generally for peace and good-will.” 
It would merely mean—if it ever 
did happen—that the arrangement 
does’nt work as we expected it to and 
we would be just where we are now— 
a non-Member of the Court. 

It isn’t any longer a question 
whether we should join the Court 
at all. Three Presidents have urged 
that; the country backed them up and 
the Senate, in 1926, by more than a 
two-thirds vote, agreed. Here is a 
plan prepared by a great American— 
a plan for the acceptance and applica- 
tion of the Senate reservations. The 
question is whether we are going to 
stand by what we have already 
agreed to do. 


HELEN-OF-TOYS 


Helen was such a little girl 
With a blue bow in her hair! 
I never go by her garden now 
But I think I see her there. 


I see her sweet eyes smiling there 
The way they used to do 

So many years and long ago, 
Before she grew and grew. 


Not that I love her still—not that— 
And not that I really care— 

But Helen was such a little girl 

With a blue bow in her hair! 


Tuomas BuTLer. 





WOMEN WORKERS* 


FRANCES PERKINS 


Industrial Commissioner, Department of Labor, State of New York 


FEEL that it is rather a mistake 
] for me to be attempting to talk 

about some of the new problems 
in the new status of working women, 
for there are many of you here would 
speak much more realistically than I 
do. After all, I have been for a good 
many years just a public official, and 
I feel there are a lot of you here to- 
day who would have a more realistic 
and a more direct relationship to the 
subject than have I. In fact, I feel 


as though you had all sat back com- 
fortably and sort of left it to me to 
say to the rest of you what you al- 
ready know. 

In that respect, I feel I am like 


that Indian agent who had been sent 
out to interview a chief who had 
been supporting twelve wives, and 
the Government had sent him out to 
say that the Government could no 
longer tolerate this situation, they 
could not permit polygamy and could 
no longer permit him to maintain 
twelve wives. The Indian agent 
went out and found the Indian chief 
and told him the Government in- 
sisted that he must not keep up this 
household of twelve wives, and the 
Indian chief sat calmly and stoically 
through it all with his arms folded, 
with no change of expression on his 
face. And’ the Indian agent said it 
again, and warned the chief, “Eleven 
Wives must go.”’ Still there was no 
change of expression on the chief's 


_* Address made at the Washington Conven- 
tion of the Women’s Trade Union League. 


face. And the third time the Indian 
agent said to him, “Eleven wives 
must go,” and after a while the In- 
dian chief turned to the agent and 
said, “You tell ’em.” 

I have a feeling that is what you 
are expecting of me today, to say for 
you the thing you already know any- 
how. Perhaps it doesn’t do us any 
harm to sum up the things we know 
about the modern status of women in 
industrial life, for there have been 
great changes in the industrial prob- 
lems of women, since this great or- 
ganization came into effect twenty- 
five years ago. Today one of the 
major problems is its mere size, with 
8,500,000 women working for wages 
in America. I think we are some- 
times overwhelmed with the mere size 
of the problem of these who would 
attempt to organize the working 
women into any kind of effective and 
vocal organization. It is an ex- 
tremely complex problem, for al- 
though there are 8,500,000 working 
women, only about two and a half 
per cent are employed in factory 
trades. The others are employed in 
some of the other vocations for which 
women are paid wages. 

There has been in the last ten years 
a very definite decrease in the pro- 
portion of women who are employed 
in factory trades, to the total num- 
ber of women employed. It is less 
than it was ten years ago, and there 
has been a steady increase, a very 
large increase in the total number 
of women employed in clerical oc- 
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cupations and in that classification 
which the census so knowingly classi- 
fies as “trade and transportation.’ 
I often wish that those who have 
something to do with the census 
would analyze those figures under 
“trade and transportation” a little 
more carefully, because it seems to be 
the dumping ground of everything. 

Some people who are advising the 
League might easily say that the 
trade unions have no mission for 
these women who are employed in 
this lowest classification of “trade 
and transportation,’ for in that 
classification there are thousands and 
thousands of women who need repre- 
sentation by this kind of organization, 
who need membership in this kind of 
organization. Are the women who 
are working as taxicab drivers, as 
truck drivers, as ticket choppers, all 


those people that are in trade and 
transportation, are the women who 
are in our mail-order houses without 
any necessity for protection, are they 
without any necessity for representa- 


tion? I think too many of the 
women in that group feel that in 
some extraordinary way they have 
escaped the common law when they 
walked over into the classification of 
trade and transportation. 

But more and more as our indus- 
trial life becomes, not specialized, 
but mass production, I think we are 
beginning to realize that that line be- 
tween white-collar workers and man- 
ual workers is a line of foolish dis- 
tinction which works against the best 
interests of every one, and particu- 
larly against the interests of the 
white-collar workers. 

I found in a New York factory 
two very intelligent women working 
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at an assembling machine, assembling 
parts of a machine which is now in 
common use and which is being 
highly advertised and bought for 
every household. It was a precision 
assembly job, for pieces had to be 
measured to fit into every other piece. 
I stopped and spoke to one of them 
and she gave me a very intelligent 
answer, very well expressed. I said 
to the man who was showing me 
about, “You have a very fine class of 
girls in here,” because she showed 
such a knowledge of her job and what 
it meant. He said, “Oh yes, three 
girls in this gang were school teach- 
ers.” I said, “That is interesting,” 
and he said to me, “Ask her about 
it.” I asked her why she came in- 
to this job, and she said it was be- 
cause it was so much less trouble than 
teaching school and taking care of 
noisy children. 

With mass production coming 
about, more and more of the semi- 
skilled, rather than the highly skilled, 
more and more of these office and 
clerical workers, these women in 
trade and transportation, are going 
to be blended with factory workers 
and are going to find their real salva- 
tion in an organization where all of 
them work together. 

And I believe the great mission of 
this National Women’s Trade Union 
League is to break down these foolish 
distinctions which have been set up, 
this artifical distinction between cleri- 
cal workers and others. In our State 
of New York, under the Attorney- 
General’s interpretation, the 48-hour 
week and the Saturday half holiday 
does not apply to the office workers 
and the women who work in the 
offices of factories, so that when the 
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girls who work at the machines and 
the benches go home, the girls who 
work at the typewriting machines may 
still stay and work all hours. Do 
these girls need protection? Have 
you any mission to them? I believe 
you have. I don’t think they realize 
it yet, I don’t think they understand 
the terms used in trades organiza- 
tions, and I wonder if in the next ten 
years we are not going to find a new 
terminology, a language which will 
appeal to the women who are now 
classified under the heading of “trade 
and transportation”? They do not 
always understand what is meant, 
Mr. Green, by the terminology of 
the old-fashioned trade union group, 
and yet that group of women is in 
need of protection, of organization 
and help against exploitation more 
than any other group in the world. 

In fact, I think as they look blankly 
at us as we talk about these problems, 
they are in a state of bewilderment, 
just as a young woman who recently 
told me that she had just finished 
reading Mr. Einstein’s new theory. 
I had read in a newspaper that Mr. 
Einstein had said only a half dozen 
people would understand that Field 
theory. And so I said, “Evelyn, did 
you understand?” And she said 
brightly, “Oh yes, I understood all 
the words but none of the sentences.” 
I sometimes think they feel that way 
about our patter, because we do fall 
into a kind of patter about organi- 
zation, and yet I feel that is a group 
that very much needs the efforts and 
work of this kind of organization and 
would profit by membership in this 
Organization, and this organization 
would profit by that larger and more 
varied membership. 
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Now, then, what else has affected 
women’s status? This increased 
mechanization of industry, which of 
course is making fewer and fewer in 
proportion to the total of skilled 
workers as against the constantly 
larger number of skilled or semi- 
skilled workers in mass production 
trades. And this means, I think, a 
great deal for the future, for it is 
almost impossible to interest those 
women so definitely, so completely in 
the organization of their craft as it 
used to be. 

And we have not only the mecha- 
nistic problem in women’s work, but 
we have always this problem of the 
very youthful workers. It seems to 
me, as I look about today going 
through the factories, that more and 
more you see the tendency to em- 
ploy extremely young women, and 
here again there is a great opportu- 
nity for this National Women’s 
Trade Union League. 

But again I see another thing in 
the increased mechanization of in- 
dustry and the lack of skill which is 
necessary for women to make a good 
wage in industrial life—it has been 
possible for women to find a partly 
profitable occupation through part- 
time work. I have been very much 
astonished at the amount of part- 
time work that we have found in New 
York State, not only in this trade and 
transportation group, but in the ac- 
tual factory workers themselves—so 
much so that I had to have an in- 
vestigation in one of our textile 
towns to find out just what we should 
do under the provisions of this 49%- 
hour-week law, for it was perhaps a 
device invented in order to keep the 
machines working twelve or fourteen 
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hours a day and still keep within the 
legal requirement of not employing 
women more than eight hours in any 
one day. And so they began per- 
mitting women to work on part-time 
assignments. I was astonished at the 
results we had from this little inves- 
tigation—an indication that perhaps 
there is a real trend toward part-time 
employment of women. 

In the city of Binghamton alone 
we found 50 per cent of the women, 
married and single, working in the 
mills there and married women work- 
ing for the most part, only part time; 
in the city of Troy we have always 
had part-time work. Troy is known 
as a woman’s town, and women do 
work part time. One is always told 
by the employer that they are the 
hours chosen by the women to suit 
themselves, and if they were paid an 


adequate wage for the hours they 
work it certainly looks like an ideal 


arrangement. They don’t come in 
on Monday mornings in Troy be- 
cause, forsooth, they like to do the 
family washing on Monday. They 
close about 3 o'clock because that 
is the time the children are coming 
out of school and they want to be 
home when they come out. There 
are a lot of other little arrangements 
which the women have imposed upon 
the industry, or at least so the manu- 
facturers say—and I think it is partly 
true—to make this whole situation 
more convenient for them. 

In some of our other towns in 
New York State, in our textile towns 
and a few others, we are getting a 
very real problem from the employ- 
ment of part-time women. Many of 
these women who work part time are 
married women who have homes and 
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who say they are perfectly willing to 
work part time for a low wage be- 
cause it means just a little extra 
money they need, and they work 
hours that are convenient to them. 
But what does that mean to the girl 
who is wholly dependent upon her 
earnings in the factory, who has no 
family who pool their earnings with 
hers? 

In one of these towns where we 
made this investigation we found it 
had become the custom to work one 
shift of women from 8 o'clock in the 
morning until 12 o’clock noon, and 
begin another shift at 12 o’clock, and 
then these women who had worked 
from 8 to 12 come back at 3 o'clock 
and work four hours more. This 
was a fearful thing for women who 
live any distance from the mills. 
The manager said this custom started 
among the women who wanted to 
go home and get dinner for the chil- 
dren, and therefore they imposed the 
same custom on all the women, 
whether they wanted to get dinner 
for the children or not. 

Part-time work is coming in and 
has to be faced. What are the rea- 
sons? Particularly and very largely 
the changing conditions in home life, 
for with the vacuum cleaner, the 
washing machine, the in-a-door bed, 
etc., there is very little left for 
women in modernly equipped homes 
to do, and therefore they are left 
with some free time on their hands, 
and if they belong to a working class 
group their first problem is to get 
some profit out of that free time they 
have. 

Secondly, it comes from every 
woman’s desire to improve the stand- 
ards of her family. In questioning 
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these women we had all sorts of rea- 
sons given—to pay for an operation, 
to send Jimmy to college, to send An- 
nie to business school, to provide edu- 
cation, to provide clothes, to provide 
recreation for somebody, and fre- 
quently, of course, to buy an automo- 
bile, to which the family had mort- 
gaged its earnings and its future. At 
any rate the answers could all be 
classified under the general head of 
raising the standard of living. In 
other words, they had gone into these 
enterprises for the purpose of getting 
this little bit of extra money to raise 
the standard of living for the family. 

That would be all right if it were 
not for the fact that these standard- 
of-living workers compete with the 
girls on the subsistence line who are 
working for a very poor wage. The 
fact that the standard-of-living girl 
is content with $10 a week makes it 
a great problem for the girl who has 
to compete in this same town or in 
this same mill for a bare subsistence. 
So I think we have a real mission to 
these women whe are beginning to 
enter industry as standard-of-living 
workers. They have done a great 
deal to help us and probably will in 
the future. They would not be there 
if it were not for the very great 
change that has come over human 
life. They can squeeze out time to 
work a few hours a day in mill, store 
and factory. 

Another young friend of mine who 
belonged to a very well-to-do family 
up-state in New York got married 
last year and her father gave her as 
a wedding present a very large check. 
They were a family of some promi- 
nence in this little community and all 
their doings were matters of great 
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importance to all the community, and 
when her father gave her this $25,- 
000 check it became at once a matter 
of great concern to the newspaper re- 
porters, who dashed up to see her. 
She was asked, “What are you going 
to do with this money?” Edith was 
a very modern young girl and she 
really hadn’t thought, she was a little 
vague about it, and one of the news- 
paper men said to her, “I suppose, 
Miss Edith, perhaps you are going to 
buy a home with your $25,000.” 
And Edith said, “Home! Twenty- 
five thousand dollars for a home! I 
was born in a hospital, I was brought 
up in a nursery, I was educated in a 
college, I am going to be married in 
a church, I will live in a hotel, and 
when I die I will be buried from a 
funeral parlor, so why in the world 
put $25,000 in a home?” 

So the whole changing standards 
of home life are bound to affect all of 
us, it seems to me, in time. Now 
there have been extreme changes of 
course, that have come about in the 
last four or five years when we have 
seen these new entrants into industry 
and these new changes in the shift 
of women’s employment from factory 
to trade and clerical and transporta- 
tion classifications. We have seen 
other changes—this definite trend to 
the shorter work day—almost with- 
out legislation the change has come 
about. We found in New York State 
when we were arguing so hard with 
the legislators about a legal 48-hour 
work week that 70 per cent of all the 
mills in the State were already upon 
a 48-hour-week basis, so that our leg- 
islation only caught up the minima, 
just as it caught up those people who 
had lagged behind. 
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And so I think it is, perhaps, all 
over the country, this steady tendency 
toward the shorter work day. And 
now there has come this tendency to- 
ward the shorter work week, spon- 
sored by the American Federation of 
Labor, and by the great millionaire 
industrialist, Mr. Henry Ford. Those 
things are very interesting to those 
of us who, five years ago, would not 
have dared murmur five-day week. 
I remember Miss Schneiderman and 
I went down to a session of the legis- 
lature in New York, and they were 
cross-examining us and trying to pin 
us down to what we would want next 
for women, and neither one of us 
dared say the five-day week. And 
yet when we pick up the morning 
paper we find that the building trades 
of New York City got the five-day 
week Tuesday. That means other 


trades will have it in a very short 
time, and that by agreement rather 


than by legislation. In other words, 
the episode has already occurred— 
we have got the five-day week well 
established. 

It is not worth while to review 
here the things that have made to- 
ward the five-day week. I think it 
is perfectly clear that it is not only 
the desire of the workers for more 
leisure time and a better standard of 
living, it has been the great pros- 
perity of American industry, the 
great profits in American industry 
which have made it possible. And 
it has been due, of course, to this 
tremendous change in American in- 
dustry from the production of neces- 
sities to the production of luxuries, 
for when we come to the production 
of luxuries people must have leisure 
and money to absorb the luxuries. 
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Mr. Ford, of course, has been per- 
fectly realistic about it and has 
pointed out that the five-day week 
meant more use of automobiles, be- 
cause people who worked in factories 
would buy automobiles and wear 
them out on Saturdays and Sundays 
and buy new ones, and so keep up this 
great cycle of the automobile indus- 
try. 

But there is something in that, 
nevertheless, this shifting from the 
necessity trades to the luxury trades. 
I sometimes think silk stockings are 
their own justification, because since 
all the girls who work in the mills 
must wear silk stockings, gradually it 
came about that all must earn enough 
so that all the women in the family 
could wear silk stockings. I speak 
of that only as symbolic, of course, 
of all the little luxuries which have 
gone toward building up our modern 
industrial life. 

What I take it that this organiza- 
tion and women generally all over 
the country want is good money for 
good work and better money for bet- 
ter work all the time. We haven't 
altogether solved the problem of pro- 
viding leisure in America, but we 
have pretty nearly—in other words, 
the community is sold to the idea 
that it is good business and good 
health for every one to have the 
shorter work day and the shorter 
work week. But we haven't quite 
solved the problem of adequate 
income for good work, and I am glad 
to see that this organization is de- 
voting an entire day to the discussion 
of modern wage regulation, because 
in order to get the kind of life that 
modern civilization makes possible 
we have got to have not only the 
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leisure but the income to purchase it. 

Now, then, about our problems of 
organization of women in this new, 
complicated industrial life; I think 
they are probably more difficult than 
ever, and yet there is a real challenge 
offered to the women of this country 
and to the National Women’s Trade 
Union League by the success of the 
company unions in some places with 
women workers. I have been aston- 
ished at the extent to which women 
who have never been touched by 
trade union organization methods 
have been willing to participate in the 
so-called company unions with some 
interest. I don’t know why that is, 


but I suspect it is because there is a 
more direct medium and personal re- 
lationship between the woman and 
the factory and the job. 

Isn’t that perhaps the answer for 


the Women’s Trade Union League? 
Can’t we—can’tthis organization and 
other organizations of women follow 
the same lines of organization as are 
followed, perhaps, by the company 
unions, making the relationship be- 
tween the woman and the immediate 
fact a more intimate, a more close, 
and a more obvious one? I think 
all women who have worked for 
women outside of the trades have be- 
come convinced, that we must organ- 
ize in rather different ways than men 
organize, and their method is a very 
direct method always. They are not 
interested in long time and long dis- 
tance movements, they are interested 
in the here and now, in the immedi- 
ate, and I believe the cue for women 
to follow in attempting to organize 
women in the various trades and in- 
dustries is to relate their work to the 
here and now and the immediate, 
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and not to the tomorrow or to next 
year, or ten years from now, for 
most women don’t think so far ahead 
as this. 

The company union has shown us 
a good many tricks about organiza- 
tion, but in no way solves the prob- 
lem of the need of women for organi- 
zation and representation in dealing 
with their employers, and particu- 
larly does it lose for women and for 
men, too, that greatest value of all 
organization—the contact of the lo- 
cal group with the whole country and 
the whole world. Women and men, 
too, are cut off from a part of their 
citizenship if they have only an or- 
ganization by company unions. They 
are cut off from that tremendous po- 
litical force, for has it not been the 
fact that the workers were organized 
into unions that has given them the 
political force and the political drive 
back of the movement to abolish 
child labor and to establish certain 
protective measures for women in 
industry by law? All these things 
have come because the organization 
was not local or immediate, but be- 
cause it was national and interna- 
tional. 

I cite this only because I feel that 
in the movements of the future we 
are going to win more and more co- 
operation between local and national 
groups. I am very glad to have been 
here, and to say that whatever plans 
you have in the State of New York 
will always be interesting to the offi- 
cials of the Department of Labor, 
and we will do our best to cooperate 
with you in bringing about a proper 
and fair representation of women in 
their trades throughout the whole 
State. 
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curtail the lending of American 

capital abroad is equivalent to 
saying that we ought to give up our 
export trade, for the capital which 
we lend abroad is nothing more nor 
less than the exportable surplus prod- 
uct of our industries. We are today 
a natural creditor nation because we 
have a surplus left over out of our 
current production of real wealth or 
goods, after providing for consump- 
tion requirements and for new capital 
for our industries. We export this 
surplus to countries that are short of 
capital. ‘Lending money” abroad is 
merely the financial side of our export 
trade. Our investors, when they use 
their savings to buy good foreign 
bonds, are furnishing solvent foreign 
customers with the means to buy our 
surplus products. A creditor country 
which does not, in addition to export- 
ing its surplus goods and services, also 
provide credit for its customers is an 
anomaly. One function cannot exist 
without the other; they are two sides 
of the same thing. 

Now, what good reason can be 
urged against the continuance and or- 
derly development of our export 
trade? It may be, as some argue, 
that the export of American manufac- 
tures amounts to only 7 per cent of 
the total production. But if that part 
of the demand is to be cut off, our in- 
dustrial population will suffer accord- 
ingly. Some new demand must be 
provided to take its place. Some 
argue that the home market should 
be built up. The necessary new pur- 


Te argue that it would be wise to 


chasing power, they suggest, should 
be provided through wage increases. 
Now, it is true that if this additional 
home market were now in existence or 
could instantaneously be brought into 
being (and if resulting differences in 
kinds of demand could be successfully 
adjusted) it would render our export 
trade unnecessary for the mainte- 
nance of production at its present 
level. But the practical fact is that 
this new home demand does not now 
exist and the placing of obstacles in 
the way of our export trade would do 
nothing to bring it into being. It is 
obvious that the creation of a general 
sentiment of antagonism to foreign 
investments resulting in a curtailment 
of our exports would accomplish 
nothing in the direction of raising 
wages. Its only logical results would 
be a decrease in production and an in- 
crease in unemployment. 

Much has been said about the dis- 
advantages or dangers to American 
industry which will result from the 
loan of our capital to foreign indus- 
tries and from the eventual collection 
of the loans by means of imports of 
foreign goods. These ideas seem to 
me fallacious. It is true that the em- 
ployment of our surplus product as 
capital for the underdeveloped and 
ravaged areas of the earth tends to 
build up and restore those areas, to 
make them productive, to render 
them better able to compete with us 
on the world markets. That is un- 
avoidable. Economic life is a mutual 
affair. In the employment of capital 
there is health and profit for debtor 
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as well as creditor; in the immobiliza- 
tion of capital and the restriction of 
production there is health and profit 
for no one. In choosing between 
these two alternatives, we may safely 
choose the part which befits a vigor- 
ous and enterprising race. For, what- 
ever measure of prosperity comes to 
our competitors, it is nonsensical to 
suggest that our intelligence is un- 
equal to the task of holding our own 
on the world market. 

As for the foreign competition on 
the home market which it is said the 
eventual repayment of our foreign 
loans will entail, such dangers are, in 
my view, illusory. So long as we 


continue to produce surplus capital, 
we shall continue (unless we try to 
tamper with the law of supply and 
demand) to lend it abroad. Matur- 
ing loans, as is now the case, will con- 


tinue to be paid off, but new loans, as 
is now the case, will continue to take 
their place. And when that condition 
ceases and countries now debtor to us 
commence to produce a surplus of 
their own, with which to effect a final 
settlement of their obligations, we 
shall then be in the market for their 
capital. When we no longer produce a 
surplus to lend, it will be because de- 
mand for our goods exceeds the sup- 
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product, short of productive capacity, 
short of capital; and it seems clear 
that American industry will welcome 
the capital goods of our debtors of- 
fered to remedy that deficiency in its 
triple aspect as gladly as those coun- 
tries now take our products for simi- 
lar purposes. To imagine anything 
unhealthy in this life-giving interplay 
of economic forces, to see anything 
sinister in the natural ebb and flow of 
capital between countries in changing 
stages of development would be to 
fall victims of an outworn mercantilist 
philosophy of a peculiarly paralyzing 
variety. 

It cannot seriously be questioned 
that the proper support of our export 
trade and its companion activity the 
foreign bond market is highly impor- 
tant to our industrial prosperity. The 
expansibility of the world market for 
factory products is practically unlim- 
ited; uncounted millions of foreign 
peoples are still to be brought within 
the orbit of civilization and under the 
influence of the wants which it cre- 
ates. The possibilities offered by 
those markets in the way of supple- 
menting home demand and filling the 
hollows caused by domestic depres- 
sions deserve the most careful cultiva- 


ply of them. We shall be short of tion. 
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As tired children, when the dusk falls sadly, 
Turn weary feet toward the shining lights of home, 
So to thy tenderness our hearts turn gladly 


As to thy arms we come. 


Outside thy doors is tumult and confusion, 
Within thy walls alone is peace and rest, 
As in the silence of thy still seclusion 


We seek thy breast. 


Mary ATWATER TAYLOR. 
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HE Union Label Trades De-, 


partment of the American Fed- 

eration of Labor was organized 
to promote a greater demand for 
union label goods and union service; 
to devise, recommend, and within its 
authority, carry into effect methods 
for the advertisement of union 
labeled products and union service 
and educate the members of all trade 
unions, their families and the gen- 
eral public upon the economic, social 
and moral uplift furthered by the 
trade union movement; to further the 
general welfare of affiliated organiza- 
tions and to aid in organizing all 
workers for the common good. 

Briefly stated, these activities con- 
sist of four clearly defined avenues 
of effort—education, publicity, co- 
operation and organization of pur- 
chase power of the workers. 

The daily press is continually re- 
ferring to “markets” both foreign 
and domestic, but what is really meant 
is the purchase power of the people, 
in order that goods produced or 
manufactured may be consumed at a 
profit for those offering them for sale. 

It is well to consider the possibili- 
ties of a strictly trade union market. 
More than four million trade union- 
ists receive at least five dollars per 
day or $100,000,000 a week and 
more than five billion dollars per year 
in wages. 

No human mind can conceive this 
vast amount of money, yet with slight 
play of the imagination one can al- 


most visualize its beneficial effect 
upon the trade union movement if 
used intelligently to aid fellow trade 
unionists. 

It is to bring about this condition 
that the officials of the Union Label 
Trades Department issue hundreds 
of thousands of pieces of literature, 
address conventions of National and 
International Unions, State Federa- 
tions of Labor, mass meetings and 
conferences each year in a ceaseless 
campaign of education and publicity, 
pleading for cooperation to bring 
about just this situation. 

In this publicity, both printed and 
oral, the thought is constantly empha- 
sized that the purchaser is the real 
employer. Consequently, by purchas- 
ing only union labeled goods and 
union service, trade unionists are 
practicing what they demand when 
selling their labor. 

In addition to this educational 
publicity, the story of the union label 
and the trade union movement is be- 
ing told to thousands of non-unionists 
each week from five radio stations lo- 
cated in New York City, Chicago, 
Rochester, N. Y., Camden, N. J., and 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. This 
broadcasting is paid for by the Union 
Label Leagues of these cities and 
very good results are reported. The 
Union Label Council of Greater New 
York is now arranging to broadcast 
one hour each week for the coming 
year. 

We also use the motion picture, 
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“Labor’s Reward,” which gives a 
chronological history of the accom- 
plishments of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The picture shows 
the struggle of the workers to im- 
prove working conditions through 
organization. 

For the past five years, a nation- 
wide campaign for the union label, 
shop card and working button has 
been conducted by the Department, 
during the two weeks preceding La- 
bor Day, and each year increasing 
interest and activity have been dis- 
played. The campaign this year is 
one of the most successful which we 
have ever conducted. 

It is relatively easy to organize 
men into a union for industrial pro- 
tection compared to getting these 
same men to organize their purchas- 
ing power. Many thousands of dol- 


lars are expended each year in secur- 
ing new members and forming new 
unions which could be used for educa- 
tional and other purposes, if those 
already members of trade unions 
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would carry out in spirit and letter 
the slogan of the Union Label Trades 
Department, “‘not one cent of union 
earned money for the unfair em- 
ployer.” 

Power of purchase is the greatest 
weapon the trade unionist has for 
organizing purposes. Failure to use 
this power intelligently and coopera- 
tively simply invites the hostility of 
legislatures, courts and employers be- 
cause of this division in our ranks and 
the dissipation of this power. 

It will be readily understood that 
the Union Label Trades Department 
exists only for service that is abso- 
lutely essential to the continued 
growth and progress of the Ameri- 
can Labor Movement. 

We invite the cooperation of or- 
ganized labor and sympathizers in 
the great work in which we are en- 
gaged, so that the standards of labor 
and living which have been estab- 
lished by our trade union movement 
may be maintained and improved. 


PERCEPTION 


In my frail sphere, grant me the clarity 
To see blue quiet depths beyond this haze; 
Peiceive beneath the restless-surfaced sea 
The constant majesty of ocean ways. 


Recall the impartial bounty of the sun; 

The petaled brilliance hid in wizened pod; 
The manifold disclosures that are one; 

The baffling apprehension of our God. 


Never forget the human soul, alone 
And longing, mutely masked by blood and bone. 


—Monroe HEATH. 





THE HEALTH OF THE NATION’S 
CHILDREN 


AIDA DE ACOSTA BRECKINRIDGE 
Director, Division of Publications and Promotion, American Child Health Association 


ITH the coming of Sep- 

tember and the opening of 

public, parochial, and pri- 
vate schools, the children of America 
urgently claim our attention as the 
schools resume their interrupted task 
of molding America’s future citizens. 
Education is undergoing a period of 
change, methods are changing, re- 
sponsibilities are changing. The 


limits of responsibility are being 
pushed out to include a wider scope 
than ever before. Perhaps no exten- 
sion of what the schools are exacting 
of themselves is greater than that 
which concerns the health of the chil- 


dren committed to their care. 

In all the confusion of issues with 
which our great country struggles, the 
development of a national apprecia- 
tion of health is one of the modern 
movements which stands out clearly. 
Adults are interested in health. They 
have come to the point where they 
must be. The vast majority of our 
adult citizens are wage earners, 
whether in the white-collared, sala- 
ried class or in our vast industrial 
fields. To continue to hold their own 
against the demands of an ever-in- 
creasing efficiency and competition, 
these millions of workers must have 
health. Perhaps they were always 
aware of this. But today they are 
keenly aware and furthermore they 
have come to believe that health can 
be built and conserved. They reckon 
on health not only as a foundation 
for their happiness but as a stark 


necessity for the very fundamental of 
life, the ability and opportunity to 
earn a living. 

If adults are thus keenly interested 
in the question of their personal 
health, they are vitally concerned that 
their children shall have health and 
have it abundantly. There is scarcely 
a great national organization, no mat- 
ter what the original purpose for 
which its members voluntarily united, 
that does not today include, some- 
where in its program, plans for in- 
creasing the health of America’s chil- 
dren. The American Federation of 
Labor has always been sensitive to 
the needs of children and has worked 
to protect the children of union par- 
ents. To this end it has not only 
promulgated measures and laws on 
its own initiative, but has helped to 
pass measures and laws that would 
benefit all American children. 

In the fall of 1927, the American 
Federation of Labor voted, at its an- 
nual meeting in California, that a 
resolution should be introduced into 
Congress urging that National Child 
Health Day be officially adopted by 
the Federal Government as a day for 
national observance. The following 
spring, May 22, 1928, both Houses 
of Congress passed this resolution. 

Since that time and the incalcula- 
ble impetus given to child health 
work by the passing of the Resolu- 
tion, several significant things have 
happened. President Hoover, whose 
organization, the American Child 
Health Association, first spread the 
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gospel of May Day—Child Health 
Day and directed the observance of 
the day as a means of stimulating in- 
terest and of further educating the 
public in child health matters, has 
gone to the White House. This in 
itself was an earnest of national prog- 
ress in child health. 

In June of this year, that earnest 
began to be fulfilled by no less a per- 
son than President Hoover himself, 
when he called a White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and ap- 
pointed a central committee to work 
out a program for investigation and 
the development of plans in the nu- 
merous phases of child health. Each 
member of that committee represents 
a powerful group of people who are 
authorities in some one aspect of the 
health and welfare of childhood and 
youth. Each member will gather 
around himself or herself the person- 
nel for carrying on research and 
working out plans. This may take 
as long as two years. But when it is 
all finished the completed plans will 
show what needs to be done in each 
special field and will outline the best 
and most practical way of doing it. 
This conference of the President's 
comes as a magnificent consummation 
of four things—the long continued 
concern of the President for the 
health of children, the past work of 
thousands of health workers, the sup- 
port of such great national organiza- 
tions as the American Federation of 
Labor, and the increased knowledge 
and demands on the part of the 
American public. 

Overshadowing all other child 
health movements as these superb 
plans do, still they do not lessen the 
importance of other movements. On 
the contrary, the importance of every 
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move is greatly augmented. One 
such recent move is the resolution 
adopted by the State and Provincial 
Health Officers of North America at 
their meeting in Washington last 
spring. This body voted without 
hesitation that National Child Health 
Day had brought about tremendously 
increased interest and understanding 
of the aims of child health work in 
the communities, large and small, of 
the United States. For this reason, 
the Health Officers agreed that Na- 
tional Child Health Day is a force 
which official health workers can not 
well ignore and they “resolved” to 
make National Child Health Day an 
integral and important part of their 
state health programs. 

Meanwhile Europe has heard the 
echoes of our American May Day, 
celebrated here as a day of joy, an 
occasion for pledging to childhood 
its rights to health and happiness. 
Very different is this forward looking 
tradition for the observance of May 
1 from the lurid insecurity and the 
red memories which the same day 
brings to life in Europe. From Eng- 
land and France in particular have 
come inquiries about National Child 
Health Day. ‘How do you organize 
for it?” “Who directs it?” “How 
widely is it observed?’ “What are 
the results?” These are questions 
asked by Mme. Herbert Pain on a 
visit from France to the United 
States. In her own country, Mme. 
Pain works, under the Minister of 
Public Hygiene, for child welfare. 
While she was in New York she came 
to the offices of the American Child 
Health Association. “I have heard 
of National Child Health Day,” she 
said, “and have been told that you 
could explain just how such a move- 
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ment developed in this country. I 
am exceedingly much interested in it, 
for I think we could do the same 
thing in France. I think it would 
give impetus to our health work.” 
Mme. Pain, having equipped herself 
with the printed material on National 
Child Health Day and the posters, 
returned to France. She will now 
interest the French in the observance 
of May 1 as National Child Health 
Day. 

On May Day—:Child Health Day 
1929, this country ‘was particularly in- 
terested in the hea!th aspects and .im- 
portance of the right kind of recrea- 
tion, in the right zmount, and in the 
right place. Some of the material 
and an outline of the plans for ob- 
serving May Day this year as Play 
Day, reached Lady Aberdeen, who is 
a member of the Standing Committee 
on Child Welfare of the International 
Council of Women which numbers 
delegates from over fifty nations. “TI 
propose,’ Lady Aberdeen wrote to 
the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, “to ask my Sub-Committee of 
the Public Health Committee which 
has to deal with recreation from the 
point of view of health, to recom- 
mend to all National Councils to 
work to have May Day, or the near- 
est Saturday to May Day, adopted as 
‘Child Health and Play Day,’ and I 
will use President Hoover’s Procla- 
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mation to help this recommendation.” 
One thousand copies of the May Day 
publications were sent to Lady Aber- 
deen at her request to be distributed 
among the Council as soon as it con- 
vened in London. 

In still other and more distant 
countries, National Child Health Day 
is known and in varying degrees is 
being observed. Will it not happen, 
then, that National Child Health Day 
will be a means of service not merely 
to the children of this nation but to 
the children of the world? We are 
justified in hoping and thinking so. 
And to those of us who have helped 
to establish National Child Health 
Day, this is an interesting and inspir- 
ing thought. 

As the school term opens and as, 
at the same time, all the work of our 
child welfare and child health groups 
becomes more concentrated in prepa- 
ration for another year, it is well for 
us to reckon on and with this Na- 
tional Child Health Day which has 
already proved so powerful in this 
country and which is beginning to ex- 
tend its influence to other countries. 
Those who have supported it in the 
past and made it contribute to the 
advance of child health find in the 
observance of this day a common 
point of departure and a center of 
unity for greater efforts and for the 
conquest of child health. 


TO ONE WHO HAS ENDURED MUCH 


You have patience like patient flowers 
Underneath the parchéd sun,— 


Waiting for the evening, 


When the day shall be outrun; 


You have patience like little brooks 
That sing against their granite walls; 

You have patience like small cold animals 
Waiting for open doors and firelight that falls. 


Crara A. Prister. 





THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM 


Ben TILLETT 
Secretary, Political and International Department, Transport and General Workers Union 


HE “Mond” joint organization 

of research and council with the 

Trades Union Congress is a sign 
of the times. With the advent of 
“mergers,” “combines” and “trusts,” 
there has also been brought about 
great amalgamations of trade unions. 
The “mergers” in this case are 
equally attempts at efficiency and 
economy as the capitalist’s organiza- 
tions of “mergers” are. Although 
amalgamations have got into smooth 
working, or regularity in stride, 
nevertheless, order is coming out of 
chaos, even to the harmonizing of in- 
dividual, collective and group inter- 


ests, which a multiplicity of unions 
and grades of labor had established. 

There is, therefore, a parallel in 
operations of labor and capitalist or- 


ganizations and change. In some 
cases the evolution might be termed 
revolution, so great and drastic the 
changes brought about in method, in 
coordination, and even in changes of 
processes. The trade unionist of the 
future will be an intelligent student 
of industry, with a comprehension of 
trade potentiality, however differenti- 
ated and complex. 

The financier, the banker, the capi- 
talist employer, the supervisory and 
managerial staffs, the technician and 
expert, become a super council in the 
organization of trade and production, 
plant, machinery, materials, build- 
ings, transport facilities, order and 
successive processes in output and in- 
terdependence in operations, in mass 
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or other forms of modern appliances, 
costs, overhead charges, credits, 
loans and borrowing assessed, inter- 
est and profits measured, in fact the 
whole earning capacity appraised 
with scientific exactitude, the mathe- 
matician is set to work out in metic- 
ulous details. Our schools, colleges 
and universities are turning out the 
technician on more or less approved 
and uniform lines. But such is the 
rapidity of change and moderniza- 
tion, that recently invented machinery 
is scrapped immediately a newer 
device with greater or more economic 
speed and working output is created. 
The fraction of a revolution per 
second in speed suffices for change. 
Thus the modern industrial plant is 
always modernizing itself to greater 
efficiency. The factors of costs, 
rents, credits, wages, insurance and 
liability for accident and loss are 
worked out in detail, with the best 
brains and experience available. 

The worker like the man “in the 
street” knows but little and cares less, 
about the stupendous efforts and 
titanic struggles going on, and how 
trade movements, moving glacier-like, 
are like the avalanche, sometimes vol- 
canic in disruptive potentialities. 

The business heads of the big cities 
are the archest conspirators of all, 
their determining powers over trade, 
over the lives of the people, more or 
less a puzzle to them, but their game 
is scientific and relentless, with the 
possibilities of profits an aim. 
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The needs of the nation great 
and small at all times offer an ex- 
ploiting field for the operations of 
capital. The power to compete, to 
master markets, national, interna- 
tional, to determine price, profits, in- 
terest, wages, etc., is the scientific 
study of the game, from the financier 
to the management and supervisory 
staff. But “the man in the street” is 
sublimely innocent and as ignorant as 
he is innocent of these operations. As 
a matter of fact, if it were possible 
to appraise in terms of estimates, the 
full character of the multifarious 
dealings of a great amalgamation, it 
would still be stupifying to the aver- 
age man. The oft quoted “man in 
the street’ would be up against a 
most bewildering set of figures, to 
nonplus and aggravate him. But 
imagine any poor wretch, deserving 
our commendation all the while, dar- 
ing to attempt to delineate plans, 
schemes, outlines and particulars, 
even of the minutest details, of some 
other great industry. Realizing this 
fate I will not attempt to define in 
particulars either the shipping, iron, 
steel, machinery, engineering or tool 
trade. 

Yet these trades have been in 
being for more than a hundred years, 
but so differentiated as to make it im- 
possible for any one man to attempt 
to compass the mighty mass of ap- 
plied knowledge. To take the exam- 
ple of the railways, every science, 
every form of knowledge, geology, 
geography, metallurgy, mechanics, 
engineering. The vast problem of 
passenger traffic, the tremendous or- 
ganizing possibility of the goods 
transported, its collection and distri- 
bution, compels a miraculous and 


comprehensive organization that only 
specialists, trained and experienced, 
could cope with. 

Two, if not three, generations have 
been so employed, and the railway 
system is almost a mastered prob- 
lem, despite baffling problems as 
great as Euclid. Yet these problems 
are manipulated with skill. Acci- 
dents are reduced to a minimum, for 
both the servant and the public, mak- 
ing the working safety one of the 
miracles of industry. Textiles of 
cotton and wool, what a conglomera- 
tion! Could any sort of book be 
compiled of this wonderful textile 
industry, springing from the “handy 
man’s” invention of the cottage loom, 
hand loom, and all the primitive, but 
clever inventions, trailing its product 
from market to market, for purely 
commodity exchange minus money. 
Indeed, industry has its many “Ara- 
bian Nights” of origin and story. Yet 
a comprehensive story might weary 
the mighty gnomes and robots of 
human shape and kind. They being 
too near the wood to see the trees, 
they also being the “wonder work- 
ers” specialized and being separated 
from all the other wonder workers, 
stalled and grooved, they fail to ap- 
prehend the immensity of industry, 
sometimes they wot not of the re- 
lationship of their own contribution 
in industry to the greater whole. But 
imagine the consternation of those of 
us, who are intrigued, almost mysti- 
fied by the complex of industry, in 
realizing that even the professional 
teachers and authorities separate and 
distribute into classes various indus- 
trial sciences, with no organic sense 
of oneness, or a relation of a part, 
to the whole. 
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The technician is an isolated per- 
son, circumscribed almost to individ- 
uality, he is only part of the whole, 
sometimes a minor part, of a great 
organic dimension. 

Does any great state department 
estimate the vast and intricate scope 
of industry and trade? Has any 
group of employers or financiers un- 
dertaken to estimate, to separate into 
definition the varied components, even 
of a given trade? It would be inter- 
esting to organize some scheme of 
study and training of potential worth, 
giving information, providing knowl- 
edge of essential and practical details 
of production, of trade, of transport 
and distribution. 

The materialistic efficiency of trade 
and production is marvelous enough, 
too wonderful for most people to 
comprehend, almost impossible to 
delineate; but currency and exchange, 
credit and interest, ratings and prices, 
also offer a maze of puzzles of the 
incomprehensible. 

There is no school of capitalist, no 
profession of economists, no set of 
practical “captains of industry” who 
can envisage or explain the related 
movements of industry. Up to the 
present there is a “rule of thumb” 
measure of commerce, but a school of 
commerce dealing scientifically with 
industry has yet to be formulated, 
leave alone created. The purely 
speculating financier, the banks’ finan- 
ciers, the credits and loans magnates, 
the merchant factor, the industrial 
captains and organizers, the middle- 
man element in production or distri- 
bution have as yet to be indexed to 
their respective and special functions. 
There is needed a great economist 
with a super capacity of patience and 
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analysis to bring into order and rela- 
tion the complex of industry. 

Yet the trade-union movement is 
fast moving up to a standard of re- 
search which must afford an educa- 
tional advantage and facility to the 
worker, who will not remain the 
ignorant unit of industry unable to 
see beyond his nose, or to appreciate 
his relationship to the great organic 
whole of industry and finance. 

The very stones of the streets, the 
great piles of buildings, the immen- 
sity of the great cities cry aloud for 
knowledge of reality. The accumu- 
lated genius composed in the miracle 
of the “Flying Scotsman” will sooner 
or later be visualized in knowledge 
and imagination by the trained, sci- 
entific leader and representative of 
trade unionism. The educated trade- 
union member will more and more 


comprehend the realism of industry, 
the economic realism of constant flux 


and change. The future trade-union 
leader or officer will be compelled to 
undertake the most exhaustive exam- 
ination of industry, of the system of 
capitalism, as he will be forced to an 
educated understanding of the “wage 
system” and its related factors. 

Up to now, the wage system has 
meant a more or less subsistent de- 
pendence on industry, a subsistence 
bordering on starvation and depend- 
ence, for the individual and fam- 
ily alike—a hand to mouth existence 
for the many millions of workers with- 
out voice or concern in the mighty 
forces of industry, other than as de- 
tached, almost “robot” beings. 
Trade unionism up to now has limited 
its activities to the mere struggle for 
existence, its ambitions have been 
limited to a power to barter for 
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hours, for wages, for conditions of 
labor. Trade unionism has only re- 
cently utilized its political potentiali- 
ties for protective and defensive la- 
bor legislation. However clumsily 
conceived, there is still an innate 
sense of perspective of economic 
change and possibility. These intu- 
itions are as yet almost new and with- 
out definite form, but there is a move- 
ment withal, pressing from beneath 
to the surface of ordered thought 
and system. Will this awakening be 
charged with intelligent demand for 
consultive and bargaining power, will 
a partnership objective be claimed 
with the state or with the industrial 
magnates? 

The organized 


capitalists may 


confer with the organized workers on 
a basis of equation and outlook, pos- 
sibly partnership of power and joint 


dominance of wealth control. A 
“dog in the manger’”’ policy will oper- 
ate for a time to prevent any sort of 
coordination between capitalists and 
organized labor, but the state factor 
may compel agreement and coopera- 
tion. 

One may anticipate that the state 
may be challenged to intervention, its 
existence may be jeopardized because 
of the very inventions and improve- 
ments, forever displacing labor. 
Even now more “Surplus Values” are 
constantly being increased as produc- 
tive efficiency and economy is evolved. 
There is an ever increasing amount 
of wealth being invested in mere in- 
terest-bearing loans, a form of un- 
employed capital, exacting a danger- 
ous dole, and becoming purely para- 
sitic, as is idle, inasmuch as it is non- 
reproductive. Unemployed labor is 
a menace to the state, equally as it is 
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deteriorative to the individual, a ver- 
itable danger to society, but unem- 
ployed capital, that might be usefully 
employed, is equally a menace to the 
nation. 

Possibly the only standard works 
giving any line on industry as to 
values in percentages and costs are 
the books dealing with banking and 
credit. There is certainly not any 
standard authority of trade and in- 
dustry. All the works on political 
economy are fenced with theories of 
exchange values, leaving but little to 
matters of fact concerning cartels, 
trusts, combines, horizontal combines, 
syndicates, etc. But international 
financiers are in command, and inter- 
national finance plays the “joker” all 
the time. However, the rapid 
changing of financial operations are 
as alert as invention and equally as 
new in adaptibility. The Labor Party 
and the Trades Union Congress are 
in alliance so far as research work is 
concerned, for the purpose of tabula- 
tion and report upon all financial and 
industrial matters, upon wages in spe- 
cial trades, the specific character of 
plant and production also, together 
with the scope and character and use 
of commodity produced. But this 
educational work is, as yet, undefined 
as to its actual educational value. One 
may say it is starved, although an es- 
sential service so far as the movement 
is concerned. As Bernard Shaw im- 
plies we might have had socialism, 
but for the Socialists. For all that, 
and in spite of ignorance, of indiffer- 
ence and the “slave mind” of some of 
the workers, a growing intelligence 
has set the ball rolling and study is 
now being enforced upon the staffs of 
the big organizations to investigate 
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the huge flux of change, which at the 
moment is compelling reconsidera- 
tion and reconstruction, in nearly 
every trade-union organization. 

At the moment the average trade- 
union official is engrossed in matters 
of detail concerning claims for com- 
pensation, claims of wages, claims for 
adjustments, claims on hours, over- 
time, safety, protection against dan- 
ger of machinery, of exposure to 
fumes, poisonous gases and odors, 
lack of ventilation, insanitary condi- 
tions of employment, unprotected ma- 
chinery, working time, waiting time, 
special holidays, bank holidays, holy 
days, etc., and whole series of appar- 
ently petty-fogging matters concern- 
ing the everyday experiences of the 
toilers when in employ. The average 
trade-union official is well employed 
at all times, the more conscientious he 
is, the busier the official. While he 
has to have tact with employers, he 
has to have patience of a philosophic 
order with his own members. But he 
is bribed, cabined and confined, dare 
he mention any advice of even in- 
valuable order by a cheval-de-frise of 
barrier and hindrance from the man- 
agement. Wages, hours of labor, 
overtime, even holidays may be dis- 
cussed, but organization advice, sug- 
gestions of practical value, advanta- 
geous reorganization of plant, addi- 
tion to plant, the synchronizing of 
effort, the elimination of waste in 
materials, machinery, time or effort, 
are taboo from the managerial side. 
The viciously terse reply even of the 
average foreman to even the inven- 
tor’s suggestion, expresses a dullness 
of understanding which is lamentable, 
but so far as the country is concerned, 
is criminal. These barriers have been 
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the curse of the workers and the capi- 
talist alike, for even the best as well 
as the moderately valued invention, 
receives but scant courtesy from the 
very people who ought to be the 
friends and helpers of the movement. 
Trade unionism was formed at a 
period of individual management, the 
employer generally rising from the 
working classes and living in their 
midst, knowing each of them, their 
families and the domestic details of 
the worker’s life. The worker was 
also in touch with the minutest detail 
of the employer’s life and domestic 
affairs, and whatever the inconven- 
ience of lurid fact and truth, there 
was certainly an intimate and a fam- 
ily attachment keeping together the 
so-called bosses and workers as the 
organization or the employer’s works, 
or the factory, or mill improved, and 
as the plant smoothly operated so a 
detachment began separating the 
worker from the manager into two 
separate divisions. As the two be- 
came more self-centered and confined 
to their particular and special inter- 
est, so a wide gulf was created. This 
gulf has widened and at the moment 
makes a distinctly separate economic 
division between labor and capital. 
As proof of this contention every sin- 
gle one of the national and local 
agreements between national bodies 
of employers and workers, or local 
bodies of employers and workers 
maintain this cheval-de-frise. The 
trade-union official has to defend 
purely wage interest, hours of labor, 
and to exercise a claim in the use of 
statutory legislation which imposes 
obligations upon the employers of 
ltfe, help, personal safety, and gen- 
eral protection under the several laws 
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which have been enacted during the 
last couple of generations. Whether 
it be the miners, the engineers, the 
textiles, the building trades, or the 
transport workers, no right whatever 
are admissible which challenge the 
working costs, overhead charges, sal- 
aries, profits, interest, dividends, and 
the thousand and one financial trans- 
actions, of a great trade supervision. 
And because of this fact, however ex- 
pert the workman official might be in 
the knowledge of the minutest work- 
ing details of plant and machine oper- 
ations, processes, speed, output, time 
or even costs, opinion is not allowed, 
experience cannot count, or skill val- 
ued in the consideration of any ques- 
tion of wages or conditions of labor. 
It is thus evident that the trade- 
union official has been seriously 


handicapped in every proceedings or 


bargaining, claims, settlements, some- 
times even the disciplinary measures 
essential for the honorable carrying 
out of agreements, are disregarded by 
management and directors. Even 
among workers, so separate are the 
functions they are responsible for, 
that the trade as a whole is not even 
thought of value, or weighed as an 
asset to the country. 

The fortunes of a trade are lost 
sight of, and a fatal obtuseness super- 
venes, and the mental attitude of the 
“slave mind” hopelessly drifts to in- 
consequence and dullness. 

The minutest particular of a given 
special process is understood and is 
a fixed quantity, a definite factor, ap- 
preciated to the last thread of argu- 
ment or understanding. But no 
further, “ours not to reason why, ours 
but to do and die” of Tennyson’s 
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ode, is the marching order for the 
average worker. Not until the aver- 
age worker, man or woman, can ap- 
preciate and understand the facts of 
trade in volume, in worth, in char- 
acter and description, in use of gen- 
eral utility, shall we have an intel- 
ligent nation of workers. The various 
concentrations of capital which affect 
the lives of all the workers, from 
slum to cottage, from cottage to falt 
and tenement, which control and op- 
erate with relentless force and too 
often viciously on the toilers, are 
little understood, and an adult worker 
is as a babe in matter of knowledge, 
while wreckage and ruin destroys 
homes and industries alike. At the 
moment the trade-union official finds it 
obligatory for him to keep his organi- 
zation together to meet grievances, 
which are often of a domestic char- 
acter, probably sordid and destruc- 
tive in meanness and outlook and only 
pertaining to the particular individ- 
ual’s personal aggrandizement. Prob- 
ably a sort of moral blackmail de- 
scribes too many of the grievances 
in branch and in group, and even in 
the executive or local management of 
a national trade union. One of the 
heartbreaking jobs for the official is 
to satisfy the poor souls who are un- 
employed and who make a grievance 
against another member who may re- 
main in employment. Charges of fa- 
voritism, betrayal, even come along, 
the urge of spite too often brings 
hunger and helplessness. The collec- 
tion of weekly contributions is often 
a task bristling with difficulties. While 
the shareholders and management 
would not tolerate a non-investor, 
sharing dividend and profit of the 
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capitalist corporation, and there is no 
question arising, the official of a trade 
union has no such right to bar a non- 
subscriber to the union to a share of 
the conditions and wages which the 
Trade Union Corporation of Labor 
has won and earned by the hard work 
of organizing the workers into a trade 
union. 

The capitalist may organize his 
capital without the slightest grounds 
for fear that a non-investor will claim 
the full measure of the benefits ob- 
tained by careful and persistent and 
effective organization, to obtain the 
best profit, dividend and success for 
the money corporation, while the 
workers’ trade union is a corporation 
of human labor and of human flesh 
and blood, brains and skill. 

The employers, while they would 


punish or ignore a wrong-doer in 
claiming a share of profit or dividend, 
will succor the non-trade unionist who 
accepts to the full every sort of ad- 
vantage obtained by the years of or- 
ganizing and the building up of the 
trade union and its advantageous eco- 


nomic conditions. As a matter of 
fact, the more intelligent trade union- 
ist and trade-union official is the 
member who understands the vagaries 
and benefits of the factory acts, the 
regulations of mines, docks and rail- 
ways, the scheduling of trades, dis- 
eases, poisonous and dangerous occu- 
pations. Then there are the compen- 
sation acts to understand, the insur- 
ance and unemployment laws, even 
pensions. There are many laws now 
coming in for administration by the 
layman, and that means adding to the 
duties and the difficulties of the same. 
As a matter of fact, the new laws of 
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insurance and other benefits, impor- 
tant as they are, make the trade 
union’s administrative machinery a 
very lively part of its machinery and 
of its executive responsibility. The ac- 
countancy of a trade union makes a 
business of bookkeeping and check- 
ing, sometimes in multiple form. 

Head office in these days is a hive 
of industry, groups and reports are 
allocated like a huge, organized un- 
dertaking, with ramifications not 
merely covering the separate branches 
but again the local centers responsi- 
ble to a given area, branches, area 
and district, responsible for given 
agreements are in charge, and one 
may safely say the trade-union head- 
quarters represent a huge commercial 
undertaking having great responsi- 
bilities, upon which the prosperity and 
activity of trade and production 
largely depends. But withal the busi- 
ness of the brainiest official is re- 
stricted to strictest details of organi- 
zation and the manipulation of all the 
multifarious duties imposed by organ- 
ization and general agreements with 
employers. 

Hundreds, and even thousands, of 
agreements are tucked away in the 
pigeon-holes of the large unions, con- 
taining most intricate details of work- 
ing and wage conditions, besides 
dealing specifically with working tools, 
speed, heats, time and minutest facts 
upon which an agreement may be de- 
termined. A modern trade union is 
a combination of a merchant and 
legal establishment, with experts deal- 
ing with every particular phase of 
employment rates and conditions. 

With education increasing under- 
standing is begotten, advancing to a 
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wider scope of inquiry and ascertain- 
ment of fact and principle relating 
to trade and industry. 

The master and man relationship 
is changing, and must continue to 
change, for labor is a paramount in- 
terest with the other sides of the 
triangle. 

Organized labor, organized capital, 
organized industry, are a triangle of 
organic parts. The sooner this fact 
is appreciated and accepted, it will 
be a hundred per cent better value 
for trade and country. 

The sordidly bovine attitude of es- 
trangement between labor and capi- 
talists can only be lessened or elim- 
inated by business contact and con- 
ference. But the approach will have 
to assure confidence and candor. I 
don’t mean the candor that can only 
tell the truth out of spite, but a frank 
dealing with facts however ugly the 
nature of them may be. If the so- 
called basis of subsistence level of 
living is to be considered, then that 
claim must be uniform and applied 
in a strictly human equation to both 
sides representing capital and labor. 

The badly taught economist who 
parrot-like patters the nostrums of 
an obsolescent political economy, 
leaves his cleverest pupils utterly 
befogged on practical details of 
business procedure and methods of 
finance. While the development of 
cartels, vertical combines, horizontal 
combines, trusts, the many forms of 
pooling in selling and buying, all in- 
dicate a definite and constructive ef- 
fort at reform and economy, and the 
bringing down to practical limitations 
of overhead charges, the multiplicity 
of economic agencies and commis- 
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sions which means generally heavy ex- 
tortion and little utility and service. 
Profits and interests must be brought 
down to a strict economic basis, in- 
suring permanence, or at least secur- 
ity, to any and every organized indus- 
try. Profits and dividends should in 
the main retain in possession of the 
management, for drastic moderniza- 
tion of plant and machinery, for de- 
preciation of plant and for the de- 
preciation of the great human asset 
of skill and worth. The trade-union 
official of the future will play a part 
in the costings wherever they apply, 
and whatever their scope, with the 
viewpoint of enhancing to the full 
the wages and emoluments of the hu- 
man factor. High profits and high 
dividends are ruinous extremes of low 
wages. However each side insists on 
their respective claims, the fact will 
always be in evidence that high wages 
is the truer economic guarantee of 
prosperous production and _ trade, 
than high profits, interest or divi- 
dends. 

The trade-union negotiator of the 
future will have a business training. 
He will be a technician, will penetrate 
into the organic values of the trade 
concerned. The fatuous demand for 
cheap labor, the comparison with the 
wage and living levels of other coun- 
tries, will be met by a similar de- 
mand on the industrial magnate to 
carrying the argument of the living 
wage to the British capitalist, whose 
manner and cost of living must be 
brought to the level of the foreigner, 
and if the same stupid claim of low 
wages is maintained, then the living 
of the capitalist and the shareholder 
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must be reduced to the level of the 
meanest living of the foreigner. 
“What is sauce for the goose, is 
sauce for the gander,” the same must 
apply to salaries, fees, commissions, 
profits and every form of earning. 
Overhead costs and the whole unes- 
sential and parasitic burdens of in- 
dustry must also be taxed to their 
minimum, and pay reduced consistent 
with mere living, as is now and will 
continue to be the pet claim of the 
stupidly incompetent and sordid per- 
sons who may persist in paralyzing 
industry, or at least reduce competi- 
tive efficiency and health and skill 
of the wage-earner. In conclusion, 
one ventures to believe that the wisest 
of the capitalists will make approach 
easy and businesslike between the 
capitalist interests and labor. 

The state may be asked to stake a 
claim and responsbility; the question 
of taxes has organic relationship to 
trade and output, and, just as France, 
Germany and Italy have taken a hand 
in high finance and the modernizing of 
industry, the British State Exchequer 
may be called in as third party. 

Just as one cannot learn to swim 
without going into water, so on the 
labor side, while there may be in- 
experience, the rough school of sin- 
ister finance will teach trenchant fact, 
possibly with rude shocks, but at least 
that experience will not be confined 
to labor, which has no exclusive claim 
on ignorance. 

As a matter of fact, the new spirit 
of the trade-union movement is that 
corporate labor will set up an organ- 
ization using the concrete economic 
value of labor as an asset of mark- 
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able quantity and value comparable 
to capital and its employment and or- 
ganization. Just as no person other 
than a shareholder or creditor share- 
holder is allowed to share dividends, 
the corporation being a “closed” 
group interest of investors under 
strict terms of liability, so, too, will 
labor form a flesh and blood syndicate 
or corporation of human labor inter- 
ests vested in a trade union. In this 
case also the non-members, paying 
neither fee, subscription nor contri- 
bution to the union, will be barred, 
not alone to membership, but will be 
prevented from seeking employment 
or being employed until a legal. and 
proper payment has been accepted 
and membership ratified. Skill, brains 
and energy of labor will also be a 
closed group with vested interest in 
wages and the benefit of agreed terms 
of employment and liability. For 
many generations trade-union organ- 
izations have progressed to discipline, 
and it may be claimed for trades 
unionism, as an investment, it is a 
commercial undertaking embracing 
duties, rights of benefits, right and 
equity of bargaining, responsibility 
vested in its own executive author- 
ity, jointly with the parties to any in- 
dustrial agreement. The old order 
of “catch as catch can” must give 
way to an intelligent ordering of ad- 
justments mutually resolved by con- 
sultation, and, where necessary, arbi- 
tration. 

The trade unionist of the future 
will be more than a mere “hand” in 
industry—the union members will 
also be the “brains” in industry, with 
the best brains of the capitalists. 





SOME UNSOLVED CHILD LABOR PROBLEMS 


ETHEL M. JOHNSON 
Assistant Commissioner, Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries 


S long as there is child labor, 
there will be child labor prob- 
lems—special problems that 

do not apply in the case of adult 
workers—problems that arise from 
the physical weakness of children, 
their immaturity, their ignorance, and 
their helplessness. 

One of these problems is how to 
protect children employed in indus- 
trialized forms of agriculture. The 
problem is by no means confined to 
migratory workers. It is a difficult 
matter to deal with because of the 
popular conception or misconception 
regarding the work of children on 
farms. Many people think of such 
work as confined to useful tasks on 
the home farm, doing chores for a 
neighbor, or earning a few pennies 
picking berries. 

It is not, however, the work at 
tasks like these that constitutes the 
problem. Rather it is where num- 
bers of children are brought together 
to work under virtually industrial 
conditions with foremen or overseers 
in charge, that the serious problem of 
children in agriculture is created. 

Of the thousands of children under 
fourteen and under sixteen years of 
age listed in the Federal Census as 
employed in agriculture, a consider- 
able proportion—in some states, such 
as Massachusetts, the majority—are 
recorded as employed on other than 
the home farms. They are working, 
many of them doubtless, in the gar- 
dens of the Imperial Valley, on the 


beet fields of the middle West, on the 
truck farms of the Atlantic coast, and 
on the tobacco plantations of the 
Southern states and New England. 

Although this work is frequently 
carried on under conditions that at 
least approximate those in the fac- 
tory, there is practically no regula- 
tion. Some of the states specifically 
exclude farm labor from the applica- 
tion of the labor laws, thus leaving 
children as well as adult workers 
largely without protection. 

The failure of most of the state 
child labor laws to deal with the situ- 
ation is in part due to the fact that 
many of these laws were enacted be- 
fore the employment of children in 
certain forms of agriculture had de- 
veloped on an industrial scale. 

Massachusetts has in general high 
standards for working children. Yet 
aside from the school attendance 
laws, there is little protection afforded 
to the children who work on the 
onion and tobacco plantations in the 
western part of the state. There 
is not even a record of the numbers 
employed, as the work is carried on 
mainly during the summer months 
when the schools are not in session. 
And the youngest children do not 
even have to be certified for this 
work. 

Some in a position to know about 
the situation have estimated that dur- 
ing the height of the season, several 
thousand children—boys and girls 
under sixteen years of age—are em- 
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ployed on the plantations; and that 
the majority of these workers are 
under fourteen years of age. As 
many as a hundred children are some- 
times employed on a single planta- 
tion. 

There is practically no regulation 
of working conditions; no limitation 
of the hours, other than the night 
work limits for all children under 
fourteen—that is, prohibition of em- 
ployment before 6:30 in the morn- 
ing, and after 6:00 at night; and 
there is no age limit. Young children 
are desired for the work on the shade 
grown tobacco to pick the lower 
leaves that grow close to the ground. 

It is very hot and sultry under the 
tents during the months of July and 
August. There have been instances 


reported where horses working under 
the tents have died as a result of the 


excessive heat. That suggests what 
the conditions may mean in the case 
of young children. And there have 
been stories of children overcome by 
the heat and humidity. 

There are, from time to time, re- 
ports from people in the vicinity of 
the plantations of moral hazards to 
children in this work; of bad work- 
ing conditions; of long hours, and 
sometimes of harsh treatment of the 
children by the overseers. In the ab- 
sence of definite regulations it is not 
possible to say to what extent such 
conditions, and other conditions that 
are injurious to children, may exist. 

There are difficulties in the way of 
securing legislative regulation of child 
labor in agriculture. It should not 
be impossible, however, to frame leg- 
islation which will permit regulating 
the employment of children in forms 
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of agriculture which have become in- 
dustrialized, and to check abuses 
wherever found, without interfering 
with the legitimate work of boys and 
girls on the parents’ farms. 

Safeguarding the health of chil- 
dren entering industry and after they 
are in industry, are other matters that 
deserve more attention than they have 
yet received. Although the majority 
of the states have some provision for 
health certification for young chil- 
dren before they are permitted to 
enter employment, a number make 
no provision. In the case of some 
of those that do, the requirement for 
an examination is optional with the 
official that issues the working per- 
mits. 

Massachusetts is listed as one of 
the states where the requirement is 
mandatory. There is, however, a 
loophole in the health certification 
law of the state which very greatly 
impairs the effectiveness of the legis- 
lation. The law provides that every 
child between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen years, who wishes to go 
to work, must present a health cer- 
tificate from a physician who certi- 
fies that he has thoroughly examined 
the child and found him in sufficiently 
sound health and physically able to 
perform the work for which he is 
applying. 

It was intended that this examina- 
tion should be made by the school 
physician. By slipping in the words 
“or family,” it was left for any physi- 
cian to make the examination and 
issue the health certificate. In its 
operation, “family physician” means 
any physician who will sign the cer- 
tificate, the result being that if a 
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child is refused a certificate by one 
physician, he has simply to go to an- 
other until he finds one who will sign. 
The protection intended by the law 
is thus largely destroyed. 

In some of the cities of the state, 
the work is assigned to one of the 
school physicians appointed for this 
purpose and is conscientiously per- 
formed. In other places, however, 
there is little attention given to it; 
and the admission is frankly made 
that the work is not being properly 
performed. 

A recent check-up made for a pri- 
vate agency, covering a representa- 
tive group of cities and towns, showed 
that in many localities the work is 
superficially done; that in many places 
there is no standard for the examina- 
tion; and that practically no children 
are rejected as physically unfit to go 
to work. 

Many who are interested in the 
protection of children would like to 
see the responsibility for this work 
placed definitely with the school off- 
cials as originally planned. They 
would also like to see a properly 
qualified physician put in charge, 
given an adequate salary, and allowed 
time to visit industry to learn about 
the occupations in which children are 
employed. 

The health certification of children 
entering industry has a direct bearing 
upon the health of children after they 
have gone to work. Aside from the 
provisions of the statutes of some of 
the states excluding children under 
certain ages from specified occupa- 
tions presenting definite health haz- 
ards, little attention is given to the 
health of children once they have be- 


come wage-earners. 
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There is need for more studies 
dealing with the health of working 
children, the effect of industry upon 
young children, and the effect of cer- 
tain kinds of employment, so that 
there may be intelligent revision of 
the lists of prohibited employment 
for children to meet new hazards that 
have arisen in industry since these 
lists were originally adopted. Such 
studies should help in indicating the 
kinds of employment that are safe 
for children; and the kinds from 
which children with certain physical 
defects should be excluded. They 
should tie up with the health certifi- 
cation for children entering industry 
and show how that important initial 
work can be strengthened and im- 
proved. 

Prevention of accidents to em- 
ployed children, and to all industrial 
workers, has received more attention 
than the other problems mentioned. 
A good deal has been accomplished; 
but much remains to be done. As 
long as boys and girls are maimed in 
industry, as long as young lives are 
sacrificed, the problem is not being 
met. 

The Massachusetts child labor laws 
make careful provision to exclude 
children from industrial hazards. 
Prohibition against employments pre- 
senting accident hazards extend to 
boys and girls up to eighteen years 
of age. The Department of Labor 
and Industries is given authority to 
add to the lists of prohibited employ- 
ment for minors under eighteen and 
under sixteen years of age; and to 
exclude minors from any specific ma- 
chine where there appears to be an 
accident hazard. 














This authority to act in individual 
instances is utilized from time to time. 
The general authority, however, to 
add to the list of prohibited processes 
has never been used by the present 
department; and only in two in- 
stances was it used by the former 
State Board of Labor and Industries. 

Although the list of prohibited em- 
ployments for children under sixteen 
years of age is fairly comprehensive 
and includes something like twenty 
different kinds of machine work, boys 
and girls below this age are still per- 
mitted to work “in connection with”’ 
some very dangerous machines. One 
of these is the spinning mule. Boys 
of fourteen and fifteen are frequently 
employed as back boys on the mules. 
Sometimes very serious, even fatal, 
accidents occur on the mules. 

One very terrible accident was 
where a boy of fourteen was caught 
between the heavy steel carriage and 
the breast frame and crushed to 
death. Another boy of the same age 
in a similar accident escaped with a 
badly broken leg. An older boy, 
cleaning the machine while it was in 
operation, was caught and his head 
crushed. Still another boy, winding 
the sticks while the carriage was run- 
ning, received a double fracture of 
the jaw and lacerations of the head 
and face. 

One of the most dangerous ma- 
chines in industry, as far as children 
are concerned, is the freight elevator. 
Most of the fatal accidents to boys 
under sixteen years of age in Massa- 
chusetts industries occur “in connec- 
tion with” freight elevators. The 


majority of the non-fatal elevator ac- 
cidents to minors involve boys under 
sixteen. 
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Of 121 elevator accidents to 
minors investigated by the present 
Department of Labor and Industries, 
68 were sustained by children under 
sixteen. And of 23 fatal elevator 
accidents, fourteen occurred to boys 
under sixteen years of age. Since 
January of the past year, there 
have been two fatal accidents on 
freight elevators to boys fourteen and 
fifteen years of age. Of six fatal 
accidents to children under sixteen, 
investigated by the department in 
1926, two were “‘in connection with” 
freight elevators. In one case a boy 
of thirteen, illegally employed in an 
industrial establishment, was crushed 
to death on a freight elevator. 

It should be noted that the Massa- 
chusetts law prohibits the employ- 
ment of minors under sixteen years 
of age “in operating, cleaning or re- 
pairing freight elevators.” It does 
not, however, prohibit the employ- 
ment of such minors “‘in, on, about, or 
in connection with” freight elevators. 
And it is in work that comes under 
this classification that most of the 
accidents occur. 

A few states are trying to prevent, 
or at least reduce, industrial acci- 
dents to children by requiring extra 
compensation in the case of children 
injured when illegally employed, 
making this a direct penalty upon the 
employer against which he is not per- 
mitted to insure. The majority, how- 
ever, have no such provision. Some 
even specifically exclude from their 
compensation laws those injured in 
the course of illegal employment. 

In Massachusetts, the question 
whether illegal employment is cov- 
ered by the compensation laws has 
not been decided by the courts. In 
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the absence of a court opinion, the 
Department of Industrial Accidents 
grants the award. 

The Massachusetts law makes no 
specific provision for an additional 
award in the case of injuries to chil- 
dren arising out of illegal employ- 
ment. There is a provision to per- 
mit an extra award in any accident, 
whether to adult or minor, due to 
the wilfull misconduct of the em- 
ployer or his agent. In only a few 
instances has such an award been 
made. And in view of a court opinion 
it is of little practical value. 

All of the problems mentioned 
present difficulties. But they are not 
insuperable. It is not unreasonable 


to look ahead a few years to the time 
when legislative protection shall be 
given as a matter of course to all 
child workers regardless of the na- 
ture of their employment; when child 
labor in agriculture, as well as child 
labor in factories, will be covered by 
regulations requiring fair working 
conditions; when adequate provision 
shall be made through enforceable 
regulations to safeguard the health 
of children going into industry and 
after they are in; when laws that 
were excellent at the time of their 
passage, but have gotten behind the 
times, will be revised to meet chang- 
ing industrial conditions. 


SONG OF THE HUMBLE 


Breeze of the April, 
Breath of delight, 


Ethereal sprite, 


Thy ways I follow! 


A humble pilgrim— 

By paths that hide, 

Where the moon shall guide 
And a star shall beckon, 


Through bosky shadows, 
Or skies that spread 


Above my head 


Their tents of azure. 


Gleam of the dewdrop 
Shimmering there, 

In your bosom’s lair 

Is the sun’s whole treasure! 


O world of trifles 
That nobody sees, 
Leaf of the trees 

Or roadside pebble, 


You hold enchantment 
More heavenly wrought 
Than Memnon brought 
On the earth for mortals! 


Translated from the Portuguese of 
Teixeira de Pascoes by THomas WALSH. 
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ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS! 
I. Unemployment by Cities 
Percentage of members unemployed 


Apr., May, June July Apr., May, June July 
1928 1928 1928 1928 1929 1929 1929 1929 


EE Te ee ee 10 8 5 5 14 7 5 12 
Re 27 24 21 15 22 16 18 11 
IE, MEN so cccsneeseees 11 7 6 13 25 21 19 20 
CR icecvackaxeeeennes 17 15 9 12 19 14 12 10 
Sg rey 13 13 8 9 31 14 5 9 
ici ngacésiekeanuese 12 10 8 7 5 5 5 5 
CI, GING co cccicciccccceds 11 11 12 9 7 6 11 9 
rer 29 16 9 11 21 7 4 4 
ics oc cakeonnaeane 15 18 12 16 21 8 13 20 
a acces can aecunekes 22 12 12 9 31 41 11 7 
oe. . oiveckssensces 19 35 20 22 26 26 23 19 
Los Angeles, Calif................ 17 18 12 11 13 8 8 6 
Milwaukee, Wis. ................ 8 6 6 4 11 2 2 3 
Minneapolis, Minn............... 13 12 13 7 7 11 13 13 
4 re 20 17 18 19 13 13 12 12 
a ee 17 22 14 12 6 6 6 5 
0 re 15 16 11 17 14 14 17 13 
Philadelphia, Pa................. 27 19 16 17 13 16 17 18 
Serer 20 19 14 13 13 15 12 12 
OS RT ee 13 8 3 3 6 4 2 10 
San Francisco, Calif.............. 13 11 10 17 10 10 11 8 
Rg etcedesdadonteeks 12 11 12 10 10 10 12 10 
deb ncaeeeon dk ens 10 7 5 6 12 13 7 7 
ee eee 6 5 5 3 4 2 2 1 


II. Unemployment by Trades 
All Building Printing Metal 


Year Month Trades Trades Trades Trades 
ge Ey ea eee eee 13 22 5 11 
ER eins onda awae cnwimmateeaieiemaice 14 24 4 12 
ee eee ween enanaeeee 15 26 3 15 
i)  . «kedencdnkbeeeubehebaennen wean 18 36 4 18 
NG 6c 61e CREED eRNe ee eemmeen 18 , 39 5 16 
ce ceicctwaitdense eek udtiandeseaetin 18 38 5 13 
tn catia h cle ai chime aeanwhkitieea ee 16 32 5 12 
is ose ca ech edamame exaeniane 13 25 4 12 
re sini chunk Gh eeeadnedeeene canons il 22 4 10 
Ne ie as CR e RE RRERAE TR eR NebOS ee 12 24 5 13 
et hiidgeciicindeeieaneenwiehaeseees 9 19 5 9 
iis dane hawk inane aaRe ian 10 22 5 8 
ee ietpaalathe aeade in tanawetick 9 18 5 8 
Gs, 2 «nan we mien meinen acu ness 10 21 4 7 
P< <ccccieahebameeeereanneeh bei 13 23 3 7 
ee Ne ei kcenendaneunaaeanedakbansanc’ 15 30 4 8 
ck cenidhngeacsneeeatitendeeeanin 15 33 5 8 
ie cack cat epee courte tedeekede 14 34 5 7 
eh ahaa ae ehind helenae teen wot 12 29 4 6 
ca bok anh Gm hee a éne ORE eke baa es 11 26 3 5 
chi hain his es ees ata dt aah aaa hia hibaeaia 9 19 3 5 
a i i a a a a 9 16 4 6 


(*) For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, AmeRi- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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THE MATERIAL FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 
IS SUPPLIED FOR THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
BY THE WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU °F AMERICA 


WORKERS EDUCATION 
a. ©. z. 


Y APPROACH to the sub- 
ject of workers education is 


somewhat different from 
Doctor Jacks. His is the role of the 
philosopher who leads us. I here 
gratefully acknowledge that I have 
received more guidance and inspira- 
tion from Doctor Jacks’ book “Con- 
structive Citizenship” than from 
anything else I have found on this 
subject. If any of you have not read 
it, it is high time that you do so. 

My approach is the practical one. 
How can we take hold of this situa- 
tion and get something done? There 
are two major tendencies in America 
to which I would like to call your at- 
tention, in the hope that they may 
prove fruitful in your field as they 
have proved useful to me in the col- 
lege field. These tendencies are pe- 
culiar to America and make it dif- 


* Address before the W. E. B. Convention, 
April, 1929. 


MANN * 


ferent from other countries. I do not 
claim that because of these, Americans 
are any better than any other people. 
I merely claim that because they are 
different they need a different treat- 
ment from that given any other na- 
tionality. 

An incident that happened shortly 
after the Armistice in Europe, when 
the United States Food Administra- 
tion was feeding most of Europe, 
illustrates one striking peculiarity of 
the American people. The political 
situation was very tense, and it was 
extraordinarily difficult to get things 
done. Though wires between the 
European capitals were not permit- 
ted to transmit messages of a political 
nature, but they were permitted to 
transmit messages for the United 
States Food Administration on con- 
dition that no code words be used. 

The Food Administration had 
manned the European lines with 
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American dough-boys. No code was 
sent, but a great deal of American 
jazz and slang went over the lines, 
much to the confusion of the censors. 
On a certain day when the Big Four 
were sitting in Paris trying to 
straighten out the political tangles of 
Europe, they were informed that the 
Archduke Ferdinand had returned to 
Budapest, taken possession of the 
palace, and declared the empire re- 
established. This caused confusion 
among the Big Four. They did not 
know just how to deal with the situa- 
tion. Finally they sent for Mr. 
Hoover, then in charge of the United 
States Food Administration, and 
asked him what to do. He said, 
“T would refuse to recognize him and 
tell him if he persisted in his folly 
that we will send no more food to 
Budapest.” 


They said, “Good, but they will 
not send such a message for us.” 

“Well,” Mr. Hoover said, “I have 
a line to Budapest, and my representa- 
tive there is Captain Gordon of the 


United States Army. He is not 
afraid of Dukes. I will send him a 
message.” 

So Mr. Hoover sent a message to 
Captain Gordon, instructing him to 
transmit word to the Archduke that 
the Big Four would not recognize 
him and that if he persisted in his 
folly, the United States Food Ad- 
ministration would refuse to send fur- 
ther food to Budapest. The Captain 
was further instructed to get the 
Archduke’s answer. That wire was 
sent by Mr. Hoover at two-thirty in 
the afternoon and at three-thirty he 
received the following reply: 

“Archie on the carpet, three five; 
through the hoop, three ten.” 
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Important in connection with this 
American manner of working is the 
fact that every American citizen has 
at his disposal at the present time 
more than seven and one-half horse- 
power with which to increase his 
power of getting things done. With 
this enormous extension of man- 
power, it is very important that those 
who control that power have the 
right attitude toward citizenship and 
toward the social system. 

Fortunately in this country there 
is developing among the workers a 
happy trend of mind, well illustrated 
by the attitude of that industrial 
leader in Boston when he was in- 
formed that the workers in his fac- 
tory were planning to strike. He 
told them he would like to talk to 
them. He brought them together 
and said: 

“Gentlemen, I understand that you 
want to quit work. I think it is a 
fine thing for you to do. I hope you 
will do it. Fifteen years ago I quit 
work. Since then I have been play- 
ing the game and I have had more 
fun and grown more in the last fif- 
teen years than ever before. I hope 
you will follow my example: quit 
work and play the game.” 

That spirit of teamplay is spread- 
ing through American industries. It 
furnishes a very important factor for 
consideration in connection with 
workers education. 

The second significant tendency in 
American life is our attitude towards 
knowing. I did not say “knowledge.” 
I said ‘knowing’; because knowl- 
edge, as Dr. Jacks pointed out, is fast 
becoming an international medium of 
understanding and is both important 
and thoroughly respected in this coun- 
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try. In the past ten years, for ex- 
ample, research laboratories in in- 
dustrial plants have increased from 
two hundred to over two thousand, 
showing appreciation of the business 
man for sound knowledge. 
Nevertheless, there are types of in- 
formation often called knowledge of 
which we are rather suspicious. 
Words like “high-brow” are applied 
to such as these. We therefore have 
to distinguish between what is real 
knowledge and what is mere know- 
ing. This skepticism concerning 
mere knowing is expressed in a good- 
humored way in that definition of a 
great specialist as one who keeps 
knowing more and more about less 
and less. Conversely, the sociologist 


is sometimes said to be a man who 
knows less and less about more and 
more, until finally when he reaches 


the limit and knows nothing about 
everything, he becomes a social scien- 
tist. 

The universities seem to be com- 
ing to appreciate the distinction be- 
tween knowing and knowledge. They 
are taking a greater interest all the 
time in the way the world’s work is 
being done. They are trying to 
adapt the instruction of young people 
to the life they will have to lead 
after they leave the universities. The 
“intellectuals” as they are sometimes 
called, are coming to appreciate the 
work of the world as a source of 
education. They no longer seem to 
be satisfied with Matthew Arnold’s 
“best that has been thought and 
said.” They now demand that we 
expand this to “the best that has 
been thought and said and done.”’ 

Under these conditions, what can 
organizations like the Workers Edu- 
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cation Bureau, or like our Council, 
do to further this development and 
point out the main objective? As 
a source of guidance in trying to see 
what may be done in the matter, I 
submit the following sentence from 
Dr. Jacks’ “Constructive Citizen- 
ship”: “To understand the human 
significance of labor, and perhaps its 
divine significance as well, as a source 
not alone of economic value, the point 
at which economic science so disas- 
trously stops, but of all the real 
values of life, the universal passport 
of man into whatever kingdoms of 
the spirit are waiting for him—that, 
I would say, is the great illumination 
for which the training of the indus- 
trial individual should be vigorously 
directed.” 

It seems to me that America now 
perceives this “great illumination for 
which an industrial age is waiting.” 
The spirit of cooperative work and 
the sense of the futility of mere know- 
ing are conspiring here to make self- 
education on the job a reality. Any- 
thing the Workers Education Bureau 
can do to help perfect the process 
will be a constructive contribution to 
national life. 

In the last ten years practical 
techniques have developed for achiev- 
ing this end. Those techniques were 
illustrated in a talk I heard last night 
over the radio. It was given by that 
celebrated Chinese, Dr. D. Y. C. 
James Yen, who is President of the 
National Association for Education 
in China. Dr. Yen went to China 
seventeen years ago determined to do 
something effective for public educa- 
tion. There are 400,000,000 Chi- 
nese, a quarter of the total population 
of the globe. They are mostly illit- 
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erate because there are two lan- 
guages in China, the classic Chinese 
and the ordinary vernacular. The 
classic Chinese no one ever learns 
even if he spends his whole life-time 
studying it. Every word has a dif- 
ferent symbol and there are several 
hundred thousand such symbols to 
learn. The vernacular can be learned 
in a reasonable time by a highly in- 
telligent person, because it has only 
fourteen thousand symbols. The 
great mass of the people, however, 
cannot learn even this. Doctor Yen 
asked himself, ‘What is the critical 
factor involved in making these peo- 
ple literate?”” He concluded that the 
chief obstacle was the vast number 
of symbols. So he made a word- 
count to determine the frequency of 
occurrence of the various words in 
common use. On the basis of this 
analysis of current usage, he suc- 
ceeded in reducing the number of 
symbols needed to eleven hundred. 
These eleven hundred symbols have 
now been arranged in a systematic 
teaching scheme, which enables a per- 
son of ordinary ability to learn to 
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read the vernacular in Chinese in 
about ninety-six hours—one hour a 
day for ninety-six days. They thus 
invented a tool' with which the Chi- 
nese can help themselves to become 
literate. Very little trouble has been 
experienced in getting the Chinese 
interested in learning to use that tool. 
At present there are 120,000 teach- 
ers in China who are using this tool 
to teach 6,000,000 Chinese to read 
and write. The teachers are not paid. 
They are enthusiastic in their work. 
No government order was needed to 
compel attendance at school to learn 
to use that tool. They grabbed it 
eagerly because they needed it. Skill 
in the use of that tool is developing 
all over China. The Chinese nation 
is becoming literate. 

The procedure followed by Dr. 
Yen in China is probably the most 
dynamic way we know of getting vital 
results in education. Study usage. 
Create practical tools to improve 
usage. If these tools work, people 
will use them because they want them. 
I commend the process to your care- 
ful consideration. 


WORKERS EDUCATION IN OKLAHOMA 


Dr. Paut L. Vocr 


Dean of Extension, University of Oklahoma 


HE cooperation of the Extension 

Division of the University of 

Oklahoma with the wage-earners 
of the State in developing a program 
of workers education began in 1924, 
with the appointment of J. M. Brown- 
ing as organizer. Mr. L. B. Fritts 
was selected to take charge of the 
supervision of class work. 


During the first year, classes were 
organized in Shawnee, Enid, Miami 
and a number of other towns. Special 
attention was given to classes in fore- 
manship, mechanical draughting and 
similar vocational subjects. The work 
was established in these various cen- 
ters in cooperation with the local 
school authorities. After the work 
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was established it was turned over to 
the public school authorities and was 
supported and supervised in part by 
the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

The program of cooperating with 
the public schools in the development 
of workers education was continued 
on a small scale until 1927 when more 
definite plans were perfected for es- 
tablishing close cooperation with the 
State Federation of Labor and with 
local central labor councils. On the 
invitation of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Oklahoma City the Dean of the 
Extension Division of the University 
offered a course in labor problems 
during the hour preceding the weekly 
meeting of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil during the first semester of the 
year. This course was followed dur- 
ing the remainder of the year by a 
course in public speaking given by the 
representative of the Public Speaking 
Department of the University. 

The officials of the Central Labor 
Council reported that these courses 
gave an unusual stimulus to interest in 
the activities of the central labor or- 
ganization. Attendance at the meet- 
ings increased from 15 or 18 per week 
to 30 or 40 and the attendance con- 
tinued to be good during the year fol- 
lowing. 

During the year 1928-29 the class 
in labor problems was repeated with 
one group made up of brick layers, 
plumbers, painters and paper hangers, 
and also with another group of bak- 
ers. A representative of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of the University 
also offered a course in Social Evolu- 
tion to the electricians during the first 
semester. This was followed by a 
course in Urban Sociology. The at- 
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tendance and interest was good in all 
these groups. Plans are now under 
consideration for the enlargement of 
this work in Oklahoma City as soon 
as the new Labor Temple is com- 
pleted. Arrangements are also being 
made with the State Federation of 
Labor for appointing a committee 
representing the wage-earners of the 
state to cooperate with the Univer- 
sity in the selection of subject matter 
for courses in stimulating interest in 
workers education among the work- 
ers of the state. Although under the 
auspices of the organized wage earn- 
ers of the state, the program under 
consideration is intended to be of in- 
terest to all wage-earners. The off- 
cials of the organized groups have ex- 
pressed themselves as in sympathy 
with this policy. In harmony with its 
policy of cooperating with the citizen- 
ship of the state, the University de- 
sires to offer in its program of work- 
ers education such courses as the 
Wage-earners express themselves as 
interested in. 

For the time being the organiza- 
tion of workers education will be car- 
ried on by a member of the staff of the 
Extension Division. Later on it is 
hoped that the labor organizations 
will be in a position to assist in financ- 
ing the organization work and will 
also take part in the selection of the 
assistants who are responsible for the 
organization service. 

The plan that has been followed 
in financing the instruction has been 
for the local study groups to pay one- 
half the honorarium for the instruc- 
tor, the University paying the other 
half. Generally teachers resident in 
the local communities are found for 
conducting the courses. 
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Oklahoma has a number of rapid 
developing industrial centers where 
manufacturing, coal, zinc and lead- 
mining and oil production are the 
leading industries. There are a num- 
ber of railway centers also in the state 
where employees are interested in the 
problems related to the wage-earner. 

As has been said, the courses offered 
are selected by the wage-earners. It 
is expected that to a limited extent at- 
tention will be given to vocational sub- 
jects. Courses in labor problems, la- 
bor organization, management, his- 
tory of trade unionism and the labor 
movement, cooperation, and similar 
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topics designed to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the history and status of the 
wage-earner in industrial life will be 
considered. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the wage-earners ex- 
press a desire to study cultural sub- 
jects selected from sociology, philos- 
ophy, ethics, English and similar non- 
vocational fields. It is believed that 
there is a real opportunity in Okla- 
homa for service in providing for the 
desire on the part of wage-earning 
groups for participation in the larger 
intellectual and cultural life of the 
state. 


THE BRYN MAWR SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1929 


Hitpa W. SMITH 


OOL weather, a well prepared 
group of 105 students, and en- 
thusiastic teachers combined to 

make the summer of 1929 on the Bryn 
Mawr campus one to be remembered. 
The Summer School while now in its 
ninth year, and past the pioneer stage, 
is always experimenting, And this 
last two months of educational experi- 
ment has indicated progress in many 
directions. 

Unemployment last winter was still 
an important obstacle in finding stu- 
dents for the school. Women who 
had been out of work for the best 
part of the year were reluctant to 
tisk losing the chance of any work 
during the summer months. On the 
other hand, many students who had 
been accepted for the school in April 
realized that the prospects for a job 
were so slim that they might as well 
attend Bryn Mawr. Perhaps it was 
for this latter reason that the week 


before the school opened in June, 
twenty more students than the school 
could accommodate were still en- 
rolled. This number decreased dur- 
ing that week, but 105 assembled on 
the opening day—the largest number 
that has ever attended Bryn Mawr. 
Every bed was taken and in some 
cases single rooms had to be used for 
two students. 

As usual, the statistics of enroll- 
ment showed a wide diversity of 
trades, nationalities and sections of 
the country. Five places were as- 
signed to students from Europe: two 
Danish workers, a photograph en- 
graver, and a cotton mill operator; 
two women from England, an or- 
ganizer and a garment worker; and 
one German girl, a textile worker. 
These foreign students, well ac- 
quainted with the industrial condi- 
tions and the labor movements of 
their own countries, brought to the 
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school a sense of internationalism, 
emphasized also by the mixed char- 
acter of the group assembled from 
every part of the United States. 

The school was fortunate in having 
Miss Frances Perkins, the Commis- 
sioner of Labor in New York State, 
as the speaker on the opening day. 
Her subject, the ‘Progress of 
Women in Industry,” caught the inter- 
est of every student present, and 
made the school feel the common 
problems facing the woman worker. 
This interest was made more vivid 
by the Trade Party the following 
week, where the trades represented in 
the school were dramatized in histori- 
cal sequence. The “Ladies of Lowell,” 
reading their dramatic announcement 
that the “Ladies of this country will 
never be slaves’’; the early days in the 
millinery and the garment trades 
where women in flowered skirts and 
picturesque bonnets came to work in 
the shops; and the scenes in the mod- 
ern shop under union and non-union 
conditions were all dramatically por- 
trayed and enthusiastically received 
by the school. 

The unit plan, tried last year with 
success in the classroom work, was 
continued this year. By this arrange- 
ment of classes the students were 
grouped in six units of about eighteen 
girls, on the basis of psychological 
tests, industrial background, and in- 
terest in one subject or another of the 
elective courses offered in each unit. 
Three instructors taught in each unit, 
planning their courses together in or- 
der to give each student a unified pro- 
gram of study. Economics and Eng- 
lish (Literature, Compasition and 
Public Speaking) were required, and 
an elective course—Science, Psychol- 
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ogy or History—was given as the 
third subject in each unit. 

A special attempt was made this 
year to discover the interest of the 
various groups in the school and help 
them to discuss their own particular 
problems. Following the Trade 
Party, the garment workers and the 
textile workers held informal meet- 
ings, where there was lively discus- 
sions of these trades; and a series of 
meetings was held by the unorganized 
workers (always one-half the school 
in number) to learn something about 
the Labor Movement and the prob- 
lems of organization. Workers trom 
each district of the country held 
another series of meetings, to plan a 
winter program of study and activi- 
ties. In these and other ways an at- 
tempt was made all through the sum- 
mer to fit the program of the school 
to the needs of the individual student, 
in order to make her more effective in 
her own situation at home. 

One day in July was devoted to an 
institute held by the Philadelphia 
Women’s Trade Union League on 
the Bryn Mawr campus. Problems 
of the textile industry were discussed 
with students of the school from vari- 
ous parts of the country describing 
their own processes in hosiery, cotton, 
silk or rayon. After a program of 
outside speakers, the students again 
took an active part in the program, 
staging a legislative hearing on the 
forty-four hour week, and with spon- 
taneous dramatic effect giving the 
views of the trade-unionist, the em- 
ployer, the efficiency expert and the 
unorganized worker. This part of 
the program was arranged by Miss 
Ethel Smith, the Labor Representa- 
tive in the school this year. 
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Another phase of the educational 
program was carried out through a 
series of factory trips in connection 
with the classroom work of the units. 
Groups of girls visited the Ford as- 
sembly plant, a steel mill, a hosiery 
mill and an upholstery factory. The 
visits were reflected in the English 
classes the next week, bringing out 
interesting talks and articles full of 
vivid impressions. 

Of special interest this summer was 
the work in corrective gymnastics, a 
system which it is hoped may do much 
to relieve the strain and fatigue of 
the industrial worker, through more 
relaxation and bodily control. Thirty 
students took part in these exercises 
every day, while others joined the nat- 
ural dancing classes or played tennis. 
Many students, as usual, had learned 
to swim before the summer was over. 


This systematic work on the part of 
the health department resulted in 


steady physical improvement for 
many girls during the two months’ 
term. Medical examinations and 
preventive work in discovering early 
symptoms of disease have been of the 
greatest benefit to the whole school. 
Certain events which have become 
school traditions mark the progress 
of the summer. The International 
Peace Festival, with its vivid costumes 
of all nations and its program of folk 
songs and dances; the picnics ar- 
ranged by various units, combined 
sometimes with an informal forum, 
to discuss the use of leisure time or 
the community life of every section of 
the United States; the beautiful con- 
cert of harp and cello music; and the 
final Lantern Ceremony held in the 
cloisters at dusk around the symbolic 
altar of wisdom, where the workers 
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lighted their lanterns and went off in 
the darkness singing, to carry on the 
light. 

As one looks back on the summer 
one has an impression of a high stand- 
ard of classroom work, and genuine 
progress in teaching and in learning. 
This impression is confirmed by the 
reports of the faculty, who consider 
that from this viewpoint the summer 
has been unusually successful. On the 
other hand, the teaching is much ham- 
pered by the lack of suitable material 
for reading, and a very limited fund 
for books. Pamphlets growing out of 
the actual work of the classroom and 
recording some of the most significant 
discussions might be one answer. 
More graphic material, maps, charts, 
diagrams and moving pictures are also 
much needed. 

As in every summer, the school 
faces a serious problem in creating 
unity arngong a group of people whose 
antagonisms at first are more appar- 
ent than their sense of common prob- 
lems. Girls from the textile industry 
of the North and the South; garment 
workers from the large industrial 
centers, whose union ranks have been 
broken by struggles and controversies ; 
workers from the Far West, with an 
atmosphere of out-of-door living and 
better industrial conditions; Ameri- 
can-born and foreign-born workers, 
organized and unorganized—how in 
this brief two months can the school 
develop a program which is educa- 
tional in the deepest sense of the 
word, not only in the classrooms, but 
also in the everyday life of the school 
community ? 

That the industrial workers who 
have attended Bryn Mawr have bene- 
fited by the classes and by this con- 
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stant mingling of different groups and 
their free expression of all shades of 
opinion is shown in the following ex- 
tracts, taken from articles written by 
students this past summer: 

“A world of knowledge has opened 
its doors to me. I had no idea before 
this how to study, how to get the 
most out of what I did read and what 
to read.” 

“My work has taken on a new as- 
pect. I feel, although small, an im- 
portant part ip the machinery of in- 
dustry. I want to help to do things. 


I feel the importance of union, and 
hope to do my share in the big im- 
portant drive to help labor.” 

“T feel as though I have traveled to 
so many states and foreign countries, 
with all the girls of these places giv- 
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ing me the knowledge they had of the 
places they represent.” 

“T have learned one thing that | 
would not take anything for. That 
is to try and understand people that 
I don’t like.” 

“Bryn Mawr has opened a door for 
me and I am going through it by go- 
ing on with these courses.” 

“I intend to observe what hap- 
pens in my community and factory in 
regard to the labor movements, and 
do what I can to help solve the great 
problem.” 

“T can more easily concentrate my 
mind on textbooks and grasp the sub- 
stance of what I am studying. I have 
also advanced in the power to attack 
a problem.” 

“My mind seems like a day after a 
night of rain.” 


* THE LOST WORLD 


And if at last my heart has ceased to wonder, 
To wonder at the flashing of a wing; 
To marvel at the trumpetings of thunder 
Blowing down the sky; to wonder at the spring 
That lifts the tulips’ cups and gives a stem 
That long was bare a sudden burst of flame— 
To thrill at seeing how a diadem 
Of stars makes hills too lovely for a name— 


And if at last, I fail to see the splendor 

Of plum trees white as nuns; a shattering rose 
That gives its petals in a faint surrender 

When summer with her tattered garments goes— 
God, let me seek a child beneath the skies 

And find my whole lost world within its eyes! 


DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICcKY. 
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Summarily stated, it is held that the des- 
tiny of America, if we are to follow the 
fundamental principles and aspirations of 
our self-governing institutions, will be to 
eliminate industrial class consciousness and 
conflict, by proceeding in industry as in 
political life, under fundamental principles 
and safeguards, which will be just and rea 
sonable to all, and which will guarantee 
human liberty, democratic, representative 
industrial government and equality of op- 
portunity to all classes. There can be no 
doubt that if the great apostle of democracy, 
Thomas Jefferson, were living today, he 
would give his support, without reservation, 
to such a program and would urge that the 
Constitution be at once revised so as to put 
it into practical effect. 

W. Jett Lauck. 


High wages and the corresponding higher 
standards of living, have been one of the 
three great aids in cutting down the tuber- 
culosis rate in the last 30 years. 

Dr. Lawrason Brown, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


The man who works is the most impor- 
tant factor in the industrial world. An 
abandoned factory, with crumbling walls, 
sagging roof, windows broken and doors off 
the hinges, is excellent evidence that indus- 
try without men is worse than useless. Up- 
to-date equipment, efficient accounting sys- 
tems, strong financial foundation, advan- 
tageous location, loyal and satisfied custo- 
mers—all these are futile without a strong 
organization of men who know their work. 

Harold 8. Falk. 


We raise wages in order to get lower 
costs and hence to be able to sell at lower 
prices. We never lower wages in order to 
seli at lower prices, just as we never raise 
prices in order to raise wages. 

Henry Ford. 


Agreements concerning seniority rights 
made between International Unions and 
Canadian railway companies do not apply 
to railway workers who are not members 
of such unions, Justice Dysart of Manitoba 
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has ruled in what is said to be the first case 
of the kind taken to the Canadian courts. 


“Inducement” appearing in Houston 
newspaper and reproduced in Congressional 
Record reads in part as follows: “Unor- 
ganizable Mexican labor in inexhaustible 
numbers can be secured in Texas for new 
textile mills.” From bulletin which local 
Chamber of Commerce mailed to every 
New England textile manufacturer in at- 
tempt to bring new mills to Houston. 


Full compensation for specific occupation 
diseases when disability occurs is urged by 
Dr. Emery H. Hayhurst of Columbus, 
Ohio, Professor of Hygiene in Ohio State 
University and Consultant in Industrial 
Hygiene of the Ohiv Department of Health, 
in a statement prepared for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

United States Daily. 


That money wages in Europe have sub- 
stantially increased since the war is force- 
fully brought out in a new survey of world 
wages by the International Labor Office of 
the League of Nations. These are the first 
statistics of their kind showing changes in 
the general level of wages within each coun- 
try. They include statistics which are rep- 
resentative of the general changes of wages 
as a whole or for a group of important in- 
dustries. They show actual money rates 
and compare the present rates with the 
rates in existence before the war. They 
give the rates of both skilled and unskilled 


workers. 


The problem in industrial relations is 
not, as formerly, the basis of a fair wage on 
which the worker may exist, but the basis 
of a wage which will manifestly supply a 
saving and a spending margin and at the 
same time fairly recognize the contribution 
of each individual worker in relative pro- 


duction. As production is thus stimulated 
and expanded, the social problem of the 
future will be the problem of leisure hours 
and the method in which they are to be 
employed. 

Julius H. Barnes. 
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Working conditions are not merely mat- 
ters of hours, or comfort, or safety; they 
are matters touching the quick of social 
standing, mental development and efficient 
service. Take, for example, the question of 
wages which, on the face of things, appears 
to be merely a question of dollars and cents; 
that is to say, so much money for so much 
work. But some of us are coming to see such 
an interpretation as superficial and mislead- 
ing. Money is a symbol of the general 
range of values through which personality 
is realized. Money, we say, is power, and 
it is, but it is very much more. Money 
means—at least, it may mean—home, 
school, hospitality, travel, recreation. It 
represents insurance against disaster, it pro- 
vides facilities for one life influencing other 
lives for good. A wage-scale is not merely 
an arrangement of figures; it is the focal 
point of a myriad human problems and 
relationships. It is the index of a man’s 
ability, character, position and worth in 
and to the community in which he moves. 


Rev. John McDowell, D. D. 


The signing by Governor Kohler of the 
recently passed bill against the yellow dog 
contract, makes Wisconsin the first state 
with such an act. The bill declares null 
and void any contract by which a worker 
must agree not to join a trade union as a 
condition of employment. 


There is no longer any difference of 
opinion among those who are well inten- 
tioned and competent as to the value of 
shortening the hours of labor both as an 
aid to production and for its effect on the 
standard of living. 

Morris L. Cooke, 
Engineer, Philadelphia. 


The Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company of Wisconsin and Ontario, 
Canada, has adopted a plan under which 
its employees are paid whether they are 
working or not. The company regards 
the scheme not as philanthropy but as sound 
business. It guarantees the employees a 
continuous annual income whether the 
plants shut down or not, thus assuring it- 
self a supply of satisfied and efficient labor. 
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Dismayed by the failure of troops and 
injunctions to accomplish their purpose, 
John E. Edgerton, president of the Ten- 
nessee Manufacturers Association, advised 
members to “continue their prayers for 
enduring strength” of southern textile em- 
ployers who are resisting trade unionism. 
“If our prayers are answered and I fer- 
vently hope they will be, then we may be 
spared the embarrassment of a conference 
and other costs which attachment to prin- 
ciple exacts.” 


Where is the distinction between brain 
and hand labor, so often referred to by un- 
thinking persons? 

American Teacher. 


One may quarrel with the arithmetic of 
the eight-hour day as he pleases, but he dis- 
putes its underlying philosophy at his peril. 

Rev. John McDowell, D. D. 


Slowly it has dawned on us that the 
purchasing power of the people is what 
makes for industrial and commercial pros- 
perity and that low wages and long hours 
do not necessarily mean higher profits for 
capital. 

Colvin R. Brown, 
U. §. Chamber of Commerce. 


Men are not such certain quantities as 
money, materials and machinery. A ma- 
chine will do a known quantity of work in 
a known time. A man will do such work 
as he is willing and capable of doing. Men, 
then, are the most important factors in the 
conduct of any business. 

Alfred Kauffmann in Iron Age. 


My studies on the employment situation 
convince me that we need some great new 
industry or group of industries to absorb 
workers who are being displaced by labor 
saving machinery. 


Roger Babson. 


. . « I venture that no one with any 
standing as an economist will disagree when 
I say that our present prosperity is, in a 
large measure, due to the increased purchas- 
ing power of our population brought about 
by the payment of high wages. 

James Couzens, 
U. 8. Senator from Mich. 





LABOR AND SILK by Grace Hutchins, and 
LaBoR AND AUTOMOBILES by Robert 
W. Dunn. International Publishers, 
New York City, 1929. 192 pp. and 
224 pp. Price, $1.00 each. Reviewed 
by Horace B. Davis. 


Trade-unionists who wish to find out 
something about an industry, especially an 
unfamiliar industry, are at a great disad- 
vantage. For the engineer there are tech- 
nical books in great profusion; for the 
statistician and financier there are treatises 
on economic organization, and up-to-the- 
minute analyses of the balance sheets of 


the leading companies; for the general 
reader there are the so-called “popular in- 
dustry” books, composed often of the 
purest applesauce and describing unctu- 
ously the latest brand of company union 
as if it were the last word in labor rela- 


tions. Few of these describe industry as 
it looks from the worker’s point of view; 
almost none are written with the worker’s 
needs primarily in mind. 


The first two books written for work- 
ers deal, approximately enough, with two 
industries of which comparatively much is 
spoken and written and comparatively little 
is known: Silk (including rayon) and 
automobiles. Inasmuch as these are among 
our most rapidly growing industries, and 
since further they are industries where the 
problem of labor organization is much to 
the fore, these books have an interest for 
wage-workers far beyond the silk and auto- 
mobile industries themselves. 
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Miss Hutchins has been collecting mate- 
rial for her book since 1924. She takes 
us back to the very beginning of the in- 
dustry, and in broad strokes fills in the 
picture down to the end of 1928. She 
has visited textile factories in all parts of 
the world, and gives us graphic illustra- 
tions of labor conditions in the preparation 
of the raw material in the Orient. The 
disorganization of the American industry, 
with its sweatshops (cockroaches, they are 
called) always occupying the fringe, is de- 
scribed, and the evil results for the work- 
ers are traced directly to the profit-making, 
competitive nature of our modern economic 
life. 

In simple, non-technical language, Miss 
Hutchins outlines the romantic story of 
rayon’s rise, but is careful to point out that 
the romance affects the business side of the 
industry only, not the 26,000 wage-earners 
who earn on the average $20 a week. We 
get a glimpse of the increasingly interna- 
tional nature of economic organization 
when we learn that the rayon cartel con- 
trols, with its properties in America, some 
85 per cent of the world’s rayon produc- 
tion. American cheap labor has been a 
fertile field for exploitation by foreign capi- 
tal; not only the Bemberg-Glanzstoff in- 
terests, but (even more important) the 
Courtauld interests from England, through 
their American Viscose Company, domi- 
nate the production of rayon in this coun- 
try. Rayon workers, we learn, are prac- 
tically unorganized in every one of the five 
leading rayon countries. 

Speed-up and low wages are given full 
consideration, and the _ special health 
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hazards of the silk and rayon workers are 
described ; also the agencies with which the 
unorganized workers have to meet the 
emergencies of their lives when they are 
too poor to carry their own insurance. The 
silk workers have grievances—plenty of 
them; and through a hundred years they 
have revolted against them, as the rather 
lopsided and inadequate chapter on trade- 
union organization shows. A program is 
mapped out for the future, in which great 
stress is put on the necessity of organizing 
the Southern States. 

Mr. Dunn’s study of automobiles has 
been put together with more speed but with 
no less care than that of Miss Hutchins. 
We get a bird’s-eye view of the rise of the 
industry within 35 years from nothing at 
all to “the very foundation of American 
‘stability’.” Relying like Miss Hutchins 
not on rumor or hearsay but on well- 
authenticated statistics (mostly from offi- 
cial sources), he brings out the situation 
underlying these figures, and stresses points 
that the corporation financial expert prefers 
to miss. He sees the industry approaching 
a “battle of the giants” between a few mam- 
moth firms, each of which has probably 
already gobbled up several rivals; the situa- 
tion is, in fact, analogous to that which con- 
fronted the steel industry shortly before the 
formation of the U. S. Steel Corporation. 
The moral, for unionists who remember the 
result of the union’s dealings with Judge 
Gary, is obviously “Hurry!” How the 
unions have attempted to hurry in the auto- 
mobile industry and the setbacks they have 
received are described in detail, and the 
counter-offensive of the employers with their 
“welfare” work and spying tactics are un- 
covered in masterly fashion. 


We are almost tempted to disagree with 
Mr. Dunn when he attempts to prove that 
common labor wage rates in the automo- 
bile industry are low. This attempt must 
surely be put down as a bit of statistics 
run wild, especially the section of Chapter 
VIII which is headed “Comparisons with 
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Union Wages.” ‘There need be no qua: 
reling, however, with the assertion that 
earnings are low; sufficient data have ac- 
cumulated to prove that employment in 
the industry is highly irregular. One of 
the most graphic sections of the book is the 
chapter which gives diaries of workers who 
went to get jobs in the jungle of Detroit. 
The charge is made that workers who have 
been turned away from a factory with 
the story that there is no job, can then, 
by paying an extortionate fee to a private 
agency, secure a job at this very same fac- 
tory. $900,000 is said to have been col- 
lected by Detroit employment agencies in 
1928. 

(Trade-unionists will find the facts in 
these books useful, but should be wary of 
their conclusions which reflect a biased 
point of view—Editor. ) 


THE WorK OF THE INTERNATIONAL La- 
BOR ORGANIZATION. National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, New York, 
1928. Price, $2.50. pp. 197. 

InpustRY, GOVERNMENTS AND LABOR; 
Record of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, 1919-1928. World Peace 
Foundation Pamphlets Nos. 4-5, Vol. 
XI, 1928. World Peace Foundation, 
40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. Price, 
40 cents. pp. 231. Reviewed by Eu- 
gene Staley. 

For more than a century the subject of 
international standards has now and again 
commanded the attention of reform leaders. 
At first the efforts of the reformers were 
directed wholly by humanitarian motives, 
but when the industrial revolution had 
spread over most of the world and when 
new means of transportation and com- 
munication had brought the peoples of the 
earth into closer economic contact new 
aspects of the movement for international 
labor standards came to the fore. Com- 
petition from industries operating in coun- 
tries with low labor standards, sometimes 
tending to undercut the conditions of labor 
in countries with more advanced stand- 
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ards, placed the demand for international 
labor legislation on an economic basis. 

Out of this background of humanitarian 
and economic motives sprang the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization of the League 
of Nations, created by the Versailles peace 
conference after the World War. Ameri- 
can labor, under the leadership of Samuel 
Gompers, had an important part in estab- 
lishing the Organization, and its first meet- 
ing was held at Washington in 1919 at the 
call of the United States Government. 
The Senate, however, has refused to agree 
to official participation by this country in 
its subsequent activities. 

The I. L. O. is now completing ten 
years of operation. It has earned for it- 
self a permanent and respected place 
among the recognized means of interna- 
tional cooperation. It has lived down 
most of the hostile criticism to which it 
was at first subjected. The two volumes 
listed above both undertake to summarize 
the work of the International Labor Or- 


ganization during the years since 1919. 
The first, prepared by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, is designed to 


inform business men concerning the work 


of the I. L. O. It contains a comprehen- 
sive analysis of all draft conventions and 
recommendationss adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference and of the ac- 
tion taken by member nations in comply- 
ing with the provisions of the various con- 
ventions and recommendations. ‘This re- 
port thus gives in one volume a review of 
all proposals made by the I. L. O. and 
presents a discussion of the obstacles which 
stand in the way of the adoption of inter- 
nationally uniform labor standards. 

The report, however, is prepared from 
a much too formalistic point of view to 
give a well-rounded picture of the work 
of the I. L. O. It proceeds as though 
the preparation and ratification of conven- 
tions were the whole of the matter. The 
fallacy of this view may be illustrated by 
the early history of labor legislation in the 
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United States. One of the first legisla- 
tive demands of the organized labor move- 
ment was for the creation of state bureaus 
of labor statistics. Now, these bureaus 
had no power to issue binding decrees. 
Judged by immediate, formal results—the 
kind of test implicit in the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board’s report on the 
work of the I. L. O.—these bureaus of 
labor statistics were of no consequence in 
setting labor standards. Yet who would 
argue that they were not immensely im- 
portant from the standpoint of focusing at- 
tention upon certain problems, collecting 
information, suggesting needed remedies, 
and in general preparing the way for tan- 
gible results in the shape of factory in- 
spection, child labor laws, and industrial 
accident laws? Similarly for the I. L. O., 
merely to look at the formal adoption of 
its proposals by member nations is prob- 
ably to ignore the part of its work that 
in the long run will prove to be most im- 
portant. This is not to say that it has 
failed to succeed in attempts at formal in- 
ternational labor legislation so far; I con- 
sider the list of ratifications to its inter- 
national conventions regulating conditions 
of labor very impressive, when account is 
taken of the innumerable difficulties in- 
volved in securing international agree- 
ments on such questions. 

The World Peace Foundation Pamphlet 
entitled “Industry, Governments and La- 
bor” supplies much of the information re- 
garding the activities of the I. L. O. out- 
side of formal conventions and ratifications 
which is lacking in the Conference Board 
report. It summarizes conventions and 
ratifications, but in addition it contains an 
account of the Labor Organization’s work 
in diverse fields and suggests the wider 
aspects of its influence. 

The World Peace Foundation Pam- 
phlet, of course, is written from a stand- 
point friendly to the I. L. O. and- the 
League of Nations. Nevertheless, it is 
informational and not argumentative; it 
does not raise the issue as to whether or 
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not the United States should join. The 
National Industrial Conference Board con- 
cludes its pamphlet with a recommenda- 
tion against the participation of the United 
States as a member, though it approves of 
cooperation in research activities. One of 
the reasons given is that the I. L. O. is 
“based upon a different conception of in- 
dustrial relationships” from that “individ- 
ual rather than group or class conscious- 
ness which may be said to be the distinct 
heritage of the United States.” That is, 
the I. L. O. is based upon the organization 
of labor. The final “reason” for not join- 
ing is that the United States already has 
high labor standards, achieved primarily 
“without governmental = compulsion” 
through the wisdom of American employ- 
ers, and it would be unwise to substitute 
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for this “voluntary mode of achievement 
any system of compulsion, especially from 
a remote international source.” Ignoring 
the perversion of the truth about the I. 
L. O. contained in the word “compulsion” 
as applied to its methods, it is only nec- 
essary to comment that the main worth of 
the Labor Organization to the United 
States would not be directly in raising 
standards in the United States, but in 
enabling us to help level up the standards 
of competition which we meet from less 
advanced nations in the world markets. 
The biggest influence of the I. L. O. has 
been in such countries as Japan, and manu- 
facturers as well as laborers in the United 
States ought to be interested in seeing Ja- 
pan improve her labor standards. 


TORONTO CONVENTION CALL! 


Labor Omnia Vincit 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
A. F. oF L. BuIpinc. 
Wasuincton, D. C., August 10, 1929. 
To All Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 

You are hereby notified that, in pursuance of 
the Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Forty-Ninth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor will be held 
at the Convention Hall, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, beginning 10 o'clock, 
Monday morning, October 7, 1929, and will con- 
tinue in session from day to day until the busi- 
ness of the Convention shall have been com- 
pleted. 

Representation 

Representation in the Convention will be on 
the following basis: From National or Inter- 
national Unions, for less than 4,000 members, 
one delegate; 4,000 or more, two delegates; 
8,000 or more, three delegates; 16,000 or more, 
four delegates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; 
64,000 or more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, 
seven delegates, and so on; and from Central 
Bodies and State Federations, and from local 
trade unions not having a National or Inter- 
national Union, and from Federal Labor Unions, 
one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the Con- 


vention; and no person will be recognized as a 
delegate who is not a member in good standing 
of the organization he is elected to represent. 

Only bona fide wage-workers, who are not 
members of or eligible to membership in other 
trade unions, are eligible as delegates from 
Federal Labor Unions. 

The future policies of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are formulated and adopted at 
each succeeding Convention. The action of the 
conventions upon all questions presented and 
considered becomes the official expression of the 
organized labor movement. Industrial, social 
and economic problems are also considered in 
connection with policies and official expressions. 
It is important that action upon all these ques- 
tions be taken by those who represent the 
crystallized and concrete opinion of the great 
mass of the working men and women associated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

Our conventions are open forums, democratic 
in character, where the widest opportunity is 
given for full, free and open discussion. Dele- 
gates attending conventions have faced every 
problem courageously and have considered their 
action upon all questions intelligently and con- 
structively. We wish to continue the traditional 
policy of the American Federation of Labor in 
this regard. For these reasons we urge that 
all national and international unions, state fed- 
erations of labor, city central bodies, and local 
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unions, in fact, all organized units which are 
entitled to representation send their representa- 
tives to this Forty-Ninth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

We earnestly invite you to come to the To- 
ronto Convention prepared to participate in its 
work and in its deliberations. You will be 
benefited by being there and the labor move- 
ment will be helped by your presence, your 
counsel and your service. 

The importance of our movement, the duty 
of the hour and for the future, demand that 
every organization entitled to representation 
shall send its full quota of delegates to the 
Toronto Convention, October 7, 1929. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, and their names 
forwarded to the Secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor immediately after their 
election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the 
Convention unless the tax of their organization 
has been paid in full to August 31, 1929. 

The importance of our movement, the duty 
of the hour and for the future, demand that 
every organization entitled to representation 
shall send its full quota of delegates to the To- 
ronto Convention, October 7, 1929. 


Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affiliated unions. The original credential should 
be given to the delegate-elect and the duplicate 
forwarded to the American Federation of Labor 
office, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at 
the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor six days previous to the opening of the 
Convention, and will report immediately upon 
the opening thereof at Toronto, hence secretaries 
will observe the necessity of mailing the dupli- 
cate credentials of their respective delegates at 
the earliest possible moment to Washington, 
D.C. 

Resolutions—Time Limit 


Under the American Federation of Labor 
Constitution, resolutions of any character or 
Proposition to change any provision of the Con- 
stitution can not be introduced after the second 
day’s session without unanimous consent. 


Grievances 


Under the law no grievance can be considered 
by the Convention which has been decided by a 
previous Convention, except upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council, nor will 
any grievance be considered where the parties 
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thereto have not themselves previously held 
conference and attempted to adjust the same. 


Hotel Rates 
Royal York Hotel 
Single (Only 100 rooms guaranteed) ...$5.00 


All rooms with tub and shower. 
Prince George Hotel 
Single (running water) 
Double (running water) 
Single (with bath) 
Double (with bath) 
King Edward Hotel 


$2.50 and up 
$5.00 and up 
$3.50 and up 
$6.00 and up 


$4.00 to $8.00 
$7.00 to $12.00 


All rooms with bath. 


Waverly Hotel 
European Plan 
Single (with running water) ..$2.00 to $3.00 
Single (with bath) 
Double 
Walker House Hotel 
American Plan 
Single (with running water) 
Single (with bath) 
European Plan 
Single (with running water) 
Single (with bath) 
Victoria Hotel 
Single (without bath) 
Double (without bath) 
Single (with bath) 
Double (with bath) 
Carls Rite Hotel 
European Plan 
American Plan 
Ford Hotel 
Single 
Double 
Hotel Elliott 
Single (without bath) 
Double (without bath) 
Single (with bath) 
Double (with bath) 


$2.50 and up 
$5.00 and up 


$1.50 to $2.50 
$2.50 to $3.50 


$2.00 
$3.50 and $4.00 


Reservations may be made by addressing Wm. 
Varley, Chairman of the Arrangements Com- 
mittee, 167 Church St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Headquarters of the Executive Council will 
be the Royal York Hotel. 


Railroad Rate Reduction 


A reduction of one-half of the regular fare 
for the return railroad trip will be available 
if 150 delegates and visitors secure certificates 
when they purchase going tickets. The validat- 
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ing agent will honor only certificates that show 
tickets purchased with Toronto as the destina- 
tion. 

Delegates should ask for these certificates 
when buying going tickets, whether or not their 
use may be desired for the return trip, so that 
we may have the necessary number of 150. 

Immediately upon arrival in Toronto the 
certificates should be handed to the Secretary 
of the American Federation of Labor for valida- 
tion. 

President Jewell of the Railway Employes 
Department has furnished for the information 
of the delegates a list of the railroads of the 
United States and Canada which have agree- 
ments with the Railroad Shop Crafts’ organiza- 
tions affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labor. These railroads are as follows: 


Ann Arbor 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Big Four 

Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh 
Boston and Albany 

Canadian National 

Canadian Pacific 

Chicago & Alton 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Chicago & North Western 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

Erie 

Grand Trunk 

Hocking Valley 

Michigan Central 

Mobile & Ohio 

New Orleans & Great Northern 
New York Central Lines 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Seaboard Air Line 

Southern Railway System Lines 
Western Pacific 
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President Jewell also advises that the Cana- 
dian National Railway, which has a union man. 
agement cooperative agreement with the Shop 
Crafts and Maintenance of Way Employes, 
runs a through train from Chicago to Toronto. 

If there be any further information regarding 
the Convention, or arrangements for the con- 
venience of the delegates, it will be communi- 
cated in a later circular or through the Ameri- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Fraternally yours, 


Wm. GREEN, 
President. 


Attest: 


FRANK Morrison, 
Secretary. 


Frank Durry, 
First Vice-President. 
T. A. Rickert, 
Second Vice-President. 
MATTHEW WOLL, 
Third Vice-President. 
James WItson, 
Fourth Vice-President. 
James P. Noonan, 
Fifth Vice-President. 
JouN CokFIELD, 
Sixth Vice-President. 
ARTHUR O. WHARTON, 
Seventh Vice-President. 
JosepH N. WEBER, 
Eighth Vice-President. 
Martin F. Ryan, 
Treasurer. 
Executive Council, American Federation 
of Labor. 


Secretaries will please read this call at first 


meeting of their organization. Labor and re- 


form press please copy. 





CAMPAIGN PROGRESS 


After nine months of campaigning 
for new members in all parts of the 
country, results are showing, and 
although this midsummer season is a 
dull time for organizing, our reports 
have been exceedingly gratifying. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
cently published a repert showing 
that trade unions in America now 
have a membership of 4,241,542 as 
compared to 3,606,738 in 1928. 
When the Double Union Membership 
report is submitted to our next Con- 
vention it will show that the cam- 
paigns now under way in hundreds of 
American cities have brought good 
results. 


Motion Picture Industry Adds Many 
Members in Los Angeles 


An encouraging report has come 
to us from Brother J. W. Buzzell of 
Los Angeles in which he tells us that 
“in addition to those who have lately 
come into the Actors Equity Asso- 
ciation, we have organized three new 
unions and approximately 1,400 or 
1,500 new members have been added 
to the older unions in this industry.” 
The campaign in Los Angeles has 
been going on steadily and the or- 
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ganization committee of the Central 
Labor Council has by its visits, dis- 
tribution of literature and personal 
efforts been able to bring about a 
splendid response. ‘They are going 
about the work of educating non- 
unionists in a thorough-going man- 
ner and are applying their efforts 
chiefly toward the thousands of peo- 
ple in the motion picture industry. 
Mr. Buzzell promises us a further 
report in the near future, which we 
shall look forward to receiving. 


Five Thousand New Members 


Organizer J. V. Poag, in a brief 
report from Madisonville, Ky., tells 
us that 5,000 miners have joined the 
union within the past month. 


Membership Doubled and “Then 


Some” 


“The newly organized Barbers lo- 
cal of South Bend, Ind., reports 
affiliation with the State Federation 
of Labor, and a gain in membership 
from 60 charter members to 150 
members, with shop cards placed in 
50 shops. Metal Polishers have in- 
creased membership from 18 to 36, 
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with wage increases and a shorter 
work day.” This report comes from 
Mary L. Garner. 


A Boom in Pampa 


Another message of cheer comes 
from F. Henry of Pampa, Texas, 
and here it is in his own words: 
“Pampa is experiencing a boom! 
An oil boom has struck the fields and 
that spells work, and work means 
business, business means prosperity, 
and prosperity means _ plenty! 
Every craft in Pampa is experiencing 
an increase in membership. Wages 
are good and work is plenty.” The 
international union of oil workers is 
conducting a vigorous campaign for 
membership with the end in view of 
establishing the six-day week and 
the eight-hour day in the oil fields. 
General Organizer Dale is now in 


Pampa addressing meetings urging 
the necessity of all workers assisting 
in the campaign for organizing the 


oil worker. The best of luck, Pam- 
pa—we will be waiting for news. 
Mr. Henry also sent us a picture of 
the fine big electric sign in front of 
the A. F. of L. Labor Temple under 
which it is hoped that many non- 
union workers will enter the temple 
to become members of the organiza- 
tion. 


The Auto Workers Must Be 
Reached! 


Efforts to organize the vast army 
of automobile workers are being 
made in several cities, and we have a 
letter from Brother Karl Schneider, 
Secretary of the New York City lo- 
cal of Automobile and Vehicle Work- 
ers, which tells of the efforts that are 
being made to organize the automo- 
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bile workers in a large plant at Long 
Island City which employs about 500 
workers. The experience there has 
been the same as in other cities—in 
giving out literature in front of the 
shop it was found that at first the 
men were not much interested, but 
the next time the union workers 
came, they were very friendly and 
came over and asked for leaflets. 
Many came to the union office to 
talk things over. Mr. Schneider 
says: ‘““We are determined that this 
shop must be organized and we will 
give out leaflets every week.” The 
Federation is glad to furnish litera- 
ture to this and to other automobile 
workers’ unions, for as soon as these 
men understand what they are losing 
through their failure to join the 
union, they will lose no time in join- 
ing. . 


Four New Organizations in Six 
Months 


With the assistance of several 
groups of workers employed by a 
large construction company working 
under a building trades council agree- 
ment, Thos. R. Downie, a volunteer 
organizer, has been successful in or- 
ganizing the following unions in 
Galesburg, Illinois, during the past 
six months: Lathers, stationery engi- 
neers, building and common laborers 
and the reorganization of the teams- 
ters. Brother Downie says: “I be- 
lieve that there should be no let-up 
to the work of organization, because 
it is like a business institution, which 
if it lets up advertising and pushing 
its business it will go backward. Or- 
ganization work is the heart of the 
trade union movement and much at- 
tention should be given to it.” 
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Organization Work in Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 


The Jacksonville Trades and La- 
bor Assembly has functioned in a 
remarkable way, considering that it 
was organized in a “retired farmer” 
community and college city. 

We have worked very hard to 
hold our own and have a good or- 
ganization committee. We have 
given a number of union label enter- 
tainments in recent years, to which 
the public is invited, and have a nice 
program and talks are made on bene- 
fits of belonging to a union. The 


local merchants donate union-made 
articles to be given out as attendance 
prizes, and these entertainments have 
“brought home” facts to many non- 
union workers. 

In recent years we have organized 


the Colored Musicians Protective 
Association, Maintenance of Way 
Employees, reorganized the Bakery 
Workers, and most recently organ- 
ized the Stage Employees and Movie 
Operators. 

We think that educational enter- 
tainments could be given in any city 
with gratifying results. And an- 
other feature is that the local press 
is very liberal with its space in re- 
gard to our labor activities. 


How They Do It in St. Louis 


Organizer Conboy tells how they 
went about it in St. Louis, as follows: 

“The Central Trades and Labor 
Union of St. Louis decided not to 
inaugurate a general organizing cam- 
paign, but to extend every coopera- 
tion to any organization that might 
a a campaign for member- 
ship. 
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“The Label Trades Section, com- 
prising approximately 50 affiliated 
unions, decided to inaugurate a union 
label, shop card and button cam- 
paign. The Central Labor Union 
endorsed this action and pledged 
their full cooperation in the conduct 
of an intensive militant campaign of 
education and agitation. 

“A mass meeting was held May 
19, cards distributed among those 
in attendance to volunteer their serv- 
ice. and activities in visiting every 
bona fide labor union, inclusive of 
the railroad brotherhoods, in St. 
Louis and vicinity. 

“The organization work is being 
conducted by 30 teams, two to the 
team, one to speak, the other to dis- 
tribute literature. This work is done 
under the supervision of the organi- 
zation and label campaign commit- 
tee which makes all assignments of the 
men and women giving service. Our 
slogan, double the demand for the 
product made under union condi- 
tions, bearing the union label will 
double the opportunity for more per- 
manent employment and an increased 
membership. We believe much good 
will result from this campaign, ac- 
cording to reports made by repre- 
sentatives addressing the unions. 

“The metal trades are conducting 
a militant organizing campaign, par- 
ticularly the iron molders in St. 
Louis and vicinity, and are meeting 
with success. They are making a 
house to house canvass, inviting the 
non-union molders to join hands. 

“The International Association of 
Machinists are conducting a cam- 
paign, making progress with in- 
creased membership. Several or- 
ganizations from the building crafts 
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are engaged in an organizing cam- 
paign. The miscellaneous crafts, 
while there has been a curtailment 
of work in many plants, yet there has 
been an increase in membership in 
many of the organizations. 

“Organizer Kreyling and Miss 
Kittie Amsler, representative of the 
Waitresses Union, have been nego- 
tiating with the president of the 
Hotel Men’s Association for some 
time with reference to the employ- 
ment of union waitresses in coffee 
shops. There are under way ar- 
rangements for a meeting and we are 
in hopes that good results will be ob- 
tained by them at the conference. 
Success means more than double the 
membership of their union. 

“On June 9 I delivered an ad- 
dress at the Union Memorial M. E. 
Church (colored). This was a pub- 
lic meeting of colored people spon- 
sored by the newly organized pull- 
man porters. It was announced in 
20 colored churches and broadcast 
from W. V. L. station of the public 
presentation of the charter issued by 
the A. F. of L. to the colored pull- 
man porters. This procedure was 
taken to combat the misrepresenta- 
tions and untruthful statements made 
by the representatives of the Pull- 
man Corporation. In presenting the 
charter to Brother Bradley of the 
pullman porters, the attention of the 
audience was called to this and other 
adverse propaganda. They were re- 
quested to come forward and inspect 
the charter and then go forth and 
preach the truth and to teach the men 
and women of their race that their 
only hope to secure a better life and 
one worth while is to join the organi- 
zation of their calling. The A. F. 
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of L. does not discriminate against 
a worker on account of creed, color 
or nationality. Our doors are open 
and we extend an invitation to join 
hands in our onward and upward 
struggle of the toiling masses. The 
only agency we have in the industrial 
field is our labor union. We now 
have a campaign under way to 
double our membership. I hope the 
negro will awaken and join hands to 
reach the goal of doubling the mem- 
bership by the organizing of the 
Negro.” 


San Diego, Calif. 

As the result of an active cam- 
paign in San Diego, the miscellaneous 
crafts are making gains. A local of 
operating engineers, with 27 mem- 
bers has just been organized. 
Brother Dowell says that unemploy- 
ment is serious at present in his lo- 
cality and this makes organizing very 
hard. 


News from Other Cities 


Reorganization of the plasterers 
local and an effort to organize the 
building trades council is the work 
that is being concentrated on in Cof- 
feyville, Kans., according to the re- 
port of Organizer James R. Lord. 

In Niles, Ohio, the retail clerks 
have been organized, Richard Cad- 
dick tells us in his report. 

New unions of plumbers, clerks, 
sheet metal workers and electricians 
are reported organized at La Porte, 
Ind. W. B. Hammil says the mem- 
bership of the meat cutters at Des 
Moines is increasing and interest in 
that organization is growing. Allan 
Norton has been concentrating his 
organization activities in Birming- 
ham, Ala., on the printing pressmen 
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who are having a membership drive. 
Eleven new members have been se- 
cured and the outlook for the future 
is better. 

F. H. Long reports he has signed 
up seven truck drivers in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., and prospects are 
good for gaining 20 more. Henry 
M. Donnelly reports the building 
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trades, machinists and pattern mak- 
ers of Pawtucket are holding open 
meetings. 

Colored hod carriers, building and 
common laborers have been organ- 
ized at Lakeland, Fla., by Organizer 
A. W. Delforge. The bricklayers 
and plasterers have reorganized with 
15 members. 


FORWARD STEPS IN WAGES AND HOURS 


Agreements as to wages, hours, 
conditions of work, etc., have recently 
been signed in a great many cities 
and old ones are being renewed. 
Almost without exception the agree- 
ments which we have to report this 
month will work to the advantage of 
the wage-earner and in some cities 
gains are very high. . 

In San Diego, Calif., for example, 
the moving picture operators have 
been negotiating new scales covering 
the operation of the “talkies,” and 
Organizer E. H. Dowell reports that 
satisfactory raises in pay and im- 
proved conditions have been secured. 
Double the number of men are on 
shift, hours have been shortened and 
an increase of approximately 25 per 
cent has been secured. 

W. E. Kent reports that, effective 
July 1, the electrical workers of 
Salinas gained a $10 day, together 
with a five-day week. Cleaners and 
dyers of San Francisco have signed 
up with both wholesale and retail 
plants, with a decrease of hours giv- 
ing them the 44-hour week, and a 
small increase in wages. A slight in- 
crease in pay has been granted the 
culinary workers in Fresno, accord- 
ing to C. E. Dowd’s report, and 
Thomas McEwen informs us that 


prospects are good in Sacramento for 
a new building trades agreement. 

Mary Garner reports the settle- 
ment of a labor dispute at South 
Bend, Ind., that threatened to tie up 
construction projects estimated at 
$2,000,000 was effected at a meet- 
ing of Carpenters Local No. 413, 
when the members of that organiza- 
tion voted to accept a compromise 
on their demands for a higher wage 
scale. The fight for a five-day week 
was successful. 

Hod carriers in Brockton, Mass., 
who have been on strike for the last 
six weeks, have settled their contro- 
versy, and John A. Brennan reports 
that they have returned to work at 
97% cents an hour. 

In Tucson, Ariz., hod carriers and 
common laborers negotiated for an 
increase of from $3.50 to $6 with 
union contractors, N. M. Wolfe 
states. 

Cooks and waiters in Amarillo, 
Texas, who have been working under 
a 10 per cent cut in wages for the 
past four months, have succeeded in 
getting back their old scale, accord- 
ing to report of S. Norton. 

Organizer L. E. Garnett reports 
that in Sioux City, Iowa, carpenters 
have signed agreements for a period 
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of three years at $1.06% an hour 
for the first year; $1.09 for the sec- 
ond, and $1.12% for the third. 

John F. Tucker reports all agree- 
ments in Marlboro, Mass., go over 
for another year at the present 
rates. 

Bakery Workers in Jacksonville, 
Ill., have signed an agreement carry- 
ing an increase, writes Charles E. 
Souza. 

Painters in San Antonio, Texas, re- 
ceived a dollar increase and a few 
other trades also received a wage 
increase, Sam Goodman reports. 

James R. Lord tells us that in 
Coffeyville, Kans. (‘considered the 
hardest nut in Kansas to crack, situ- 
ated as it is near the Oklahoma and 
Missouri lines it is always filled with 
farm workers who accept any kind 
of wages”), carpenters, electricians 
and building tradesmen enjoy the 
eight-hour day and that one non- 
union machine shop has reduced its 
hours from 11 to 8. This machine 
shop continues to pay 60 cents per 
hour. It has no comprehensive ap- 
prenticeship system. Some machin- 
ists in railway shops get 70 cents an 
hour. There are two large refineries 
and a large smelter on an eight-hour 
basis. Their daily wage is $3.30. 
Laundries work from 8 to 6 or until 
work is done. There is some pros- 
pect for organizing locals of clerks, 
laundry workers, and smeltermen, 
but it is dificult to get a group with- 
out one or more company spotters. 
The building trades council has re- 
organized. Plasterers local has re- 
organized. “I am trying to get an 
opportunity to address the Chamber 
of Commerce,” says Organizer Lord. 

Harold J. McMahon reports the 
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five-day week is in effect in Perth 
Amboy, N. J., for carpenters, paint- 
ers and other building tradesmen. 
The printers are still negotiating for 
it. 

In several mills in Pawtucket, R. 
I., the textile workers have the 48- 
hour week, and in Providence the 
painters have the five-day week, 
writes Henry M. Donnelly. 

Bob Lyons reports the cooks, wait- 
resses and waiters won their fight in 
Granite City, Ill., against Mrs. Paint- 
ers’ Tea Room, and in this same 
city the building trades have lately 
signed satisfactory agreements. 

Kenneth Bock reports the Build- 
ing Trades Council in West Palm 
Beach has renewed their agreement 
carrying with it the five-day week for 
another year. 

C. A. Bernier writes from Kanka- 
kee, IIl., the building laborers have 
signed up with the English Brothers 
Construction Company at 65 cents 
an hour for the building of the new 
state hospital at Manteno. Mr. Ber- 
nier reports that the meat cutters 
union of Kankakee secured an agree- 
ment with two places, providing for 
Sunday and holiday and 6 o'clock 
closing. They are having consider- 
able trouble with a firm which insists 
on keeping open Sunday. 

The shop crafts on the Southern 
Railway at Alexandria, Va., have re- 
ceived the increase secured under 
recent arbitration, P. J. Conlon re- 
ports. 

At Altoona, Pa., bakery workers 
have just negotiated a new agreement 
effective as of May, 1929, for a 
period of one year, and John F. Wel- 
ler reports that this new agreement 
carries the same provision as to con- 
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ditions, wages and hours as their 
1928 agreement. 

E. K. Elkins reports that electri- 
cians at Christopher, IIl., have signed 
an agreement carrying the same scale 
and conditions as hertofore. 

Freeman M. Saltus, reporting from 
Worcester, Mass., says the electri- 
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cians, stationary firemen and the 
bridge and structural iron workers 
have reached agreements with em- 
ployers. 

There are several agreements 
pending in the building trades in Des 
Moines, Iowa, writes W. B. Ham- 
mil. 


EDUCATING THE NON-UNIONIST 


As a step toward organizing, many 
central labor unions endeavor to get 
in touch with all new workers in 
the community. Through personal 
visits, the newspapers, the radio and 
moving picture houses, and through 
books and periodicals which are 
placed on the shelves of the public 
libraries, this work of educating the 


unorganized goes systematically on 
and has brought many new members 
into unions. 


Personal Contacts With New 
Workers 


In Lebanon, New Hampshire, the 
Central Labor Union has an effective 
method of reaching new workers. 
Carl H. Matthews tells us that in 
this city personal calls are made upon 
every new worker in the community, 
organizing literature is given to him 
to acquaint him with the advantages 
of union membership, and he is in- 
vited to attend the mass meetings 
which are held for the purpose of 
gaining new members. Thus by the 
time he attends a meeting and is 
given an opportunity to join, he 
knows what it is all about, and it is 
not hard for him to understand that 


he will benefit greatly by joining with 
his fellow-workers in the union of his 
craft. 

A similar plan is used in Paw- 
huska, Okla. Claude D. Whitlock 
says, “We either have individual 
craftsmen or a committee from the 
central body visit unorganized work- 
ers and lay before them the benefits 
and advantages of unions. The best 
medium for publicity is through cen- 
tral union delegates and our friendly 
daily newspaper.” 

In Kankakee, IIl., each member 
who attends the meetings that are 
being held to stimulate interest in or- 
ganization work is asked to get a 
new member before the next meeting. 
The laborers’ union has a large mem- 
bership, according to Brother Ber- 
nier. The carpenters and the ladies 
auxiliaries get together and give en- 
tertainments and card parties to gain 
new members. 

In Fort Dodge, Iowa, John B. 
Casey reports a house-to-house dis- 
tribution of literature is being used 
as a means of reaching the workers 
not organized. 

Alfred Hoffman, reporting from 
Marion, N. C., says a committee of 
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industrial workers is calling on all 
farmers in the vicinity and mass 
meetings are also being held to in- 
terest the unorganized. 

By personal contact and through 
the official labor paper, Thad Mc- 
Ewan says wage earners coming to 
Sacramento, California, are ap- 
proached and advised of the merits 
of organization. In Brockton, Mass., 
where shoe making is the leading in- 
dustry, John A. Brennan explains 
that whenever new workers come to 
town a joint committee from the 
Shoe Council and the central body 
call upon them. By direct appeal and 
by inviting new workers coming to 
Fall River to participate in social 
events held by the unions, many be- 
come interested in unionism. 

A. Flynn of Charleston, South 
Carolina, thinks open meetings and 
letters are the best mediums, while 
C. E. Dowd of Fresno, California, 
commends “‘on the job and our labor 
paper.” 

At Alexandria, Va., union work- 
ers on a job are asked to use their 
personal influence to interest new- 
comers in unionism. P. J. Conlon re- 
ports that open meetings held under 
the auspices of the Alexandria Cen- 
tral Labor Union seem to bring the 
best results as a medium of publicity. 
William Lemay reports Joliet, Illi- 
nois, also holds open mass meetings 
which have been found an excellent 
means of reaching the unorganized— 
“The radio is best if we can get on 
the air.” In Brooklyn, N. Y., John 
Dean reports each member of Lead 
Burners Local 17999 is making a 
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personal visit or sending personal 
letters to interest the unorganized. 
He thinks a small sectional paper 
which carries notes on labor is best. 
J. B. Casey reports a house-to-house 
distribution of literature in Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, to educate new 
workers. 


Chambers of Commerce Help 


Cooperation with the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce has proved helpful 
in reaching new workers in several 
communities. In West Palm Beach, 
all inquiries for labor coming to that 
body are forwarded to the central 
body where permanent offices are 
established in the Labor Temple to 
handle such business, Kenneth Bock 
reports. The paper “Union Labor 
News” is the chief medium of pub- 
licity in West Palm Beach. 


Distribution of Literature 


The organizing literature of the A. 
F. of L. has proven a most excellent 
means of spreading the gospel of 


unionism. Since Dec. 1928, more 
than half a million pamphlets have 
been distributed from the Federation 
headquarters in Washington through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
Some of this literature has been trans- 
lated into French, German and Span- 
ish for the use of workers who are 
not entirely familiar with the English 
language and many have been reached 
by this means, where a visit or a per- 
sonal interview was impossible. The 
Central Labor Union of Marlboro, 
Mass., is one of the many organiza- 
tions making use of these circulars 
by mailing them to non-union work- 
ers. 
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DAILY PAPERS AND LABOR PUBLICATIONS 


Local newspapers friendly to or- cal unions the merits of unionism are 


ganized labor have done a great deal 
to help in this work. Labor papers 
also play an important part. In Wor- 
cester, Mass., since last November, 
more than 50,000 copies of “Labor 
News,” edited by Freeman M. Saltus, 
were distributed in centers not gen- 
erally covered by regular subscrip- 
tions. 

In Pueblo, Colorado, most workers 
call at the Labor Temple upon their 
arrival in the city and the local daily 
newspaper reports activities of Labor, 
according to J. W. Biggs. 

Through the Auburn, N. Y., “Citi- 
zen,” a daily paper, subscribed to by 
workers generally, Brother N. H. 
Young believes that labor gets. its best 
publicity in that section. Each local 
in Auburn looks after its own par- 


ticular craft and tries for new mem- 
bers whenever new workers come 


into the community. In Arkansas 
City, Kansas, free copies of the labor 
paper are distributed to workers in 
an effort to interest them in the prob- 
lems and advantages of unionism ac- 
cording to A. P. Garrison. 

Sam Goodman reports that San 
Antonio, Texas, finds its labor paper 
a most effective means to lay before 
the unorganized the benefits of union- 
ism. The unions of Amarillo, Texas, 
have a labor column published once a 
week in the “Globe News,” accord- 
ing to the report of S. Norton. Ama- 
tillo is also distributing favors sent 
by the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment. 

Brother Flynn of Charleston, S. C., 
states “through the public press and 
through members of the various lo- 


set forth.” 

The “Altoona Times” and the 
“Federationist” are believed by Bro. 
J. H. Imler to be the best means of 
reaching the workers of Altoona. 

Charles E. Souza says that adver- 
tisements to attract workers are run 
by several unions in Jacksonville, IIl., 
from time to time to attract new 
members. 

In addition to labor items of in- 
terest carried in the two labor news- 
papers of Sioux City, Iowa, S. E. Gar- 
rett says the daily papers seem anx- 
ious to publish any news furnished 
them. An open meeting which was 
held in that city on July 31 was ad- 
vertised in the local newspapers and 
handbills were distributed. J. W. 
Briggs of Pueblo says the local paper 
reports Labor’s activity. 

In St. Petersburg, Fla., “the ‘Morn- 
ing Times’ and the ‘Evening Inde- 
pendent,’ both daily newspapers, 
show a friendly attitude toward or- 
ganized labor and frequently report 
Labor’s doings,” says Bro. V. S. Her- 
ring in a recent report. The “Labor 
Advocate,” of which Bro. Herring is 
the editor, is a weekly paper which 
publishes matters of local and gen- 
eral labor interest and champions 
fearlessly the cause of organized 
labor at all times. 

The “Marlboro Enterprise” of 
Marlboro, Mass., has a workers’ 
column each week on the activities of 
the locals, reports John D. Tucker. 

Frank Henry of Pampa, Texas, re- 
ports that they get in touch with new 
workers through their labor employ- 
ment office which is operated by the 
unions of the city. 
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LIBRARIES CONTAIN LABOR LITERATURE 


Literature of interest to Labor, 
placed on the shelves of public li- 
braries, has been found invaluable in 
the educating of wage earners and the 
community. Men, new to a com- 
munity, often strangers and alone, 
will many times find their way into 
the Public Library to spend an hour 
or two, and if labor literature is avail- 
able they will find time to read. 

The San Francisco Labor Council 
reports that all libraries in that city 
contain labor literature and the public 
library there has a large number of 
the American Federation of Labor 
publications. 

Freeman M. Saltus reports that 
Brockton, Mass., has a labor library 
containing 750 volumes, pamphlets 
and other reading matter on Labor, 
in a nicely arranged room and easily 
accessible to workers. 

Brother Herring reports that while 
there is no special reading room for 
Labor in the library at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., the library circulates books 
and pamphlets dealing with several 
phases of the labor movement. 

Sam Goodman, our local organizer 
in San Antonio, reports that the 
unions there have purchased $100 
worth of books recently and placed 
them in the public library. 


C. E. Dowd reports that a special 
section of the library at Fresno, 
California, is set aside for labor 
books. 

The local library at Fall River 
carries many labor books, according 
to Brother John L. Campos. 

H. E. Roberts of Santa Rosa, 
Calif., reports that he has been work- 
ing hard to get a labor library there 
and is taking all the time he can spare 
from his work to accomplish this end. 

J. W. Biggs of Pueblo, Colo., re- 
ports that Pueblo has a labor library 
which he hopes will be more exten- 
sively used. 

Kenneth Bock of West Palm Beach 
reports that instead of developing a 
labor library they endeavor to see to 
it that the public library carries labor 
literature. 

W. B. Hammil of Des Moines 
says that labor of that locality de- 
pends upon the city library which the 
central labor union and locals supply 
with literature. 

John T. Tucker of Marlboro, 
Mass., reports that the public library 
has many labor periodicals. 

Brother Henry M. Donnelly of 
Providence, R. I., reports that the 
management of the public library is 
anxious to place labor matter in the 
library available for readers. 


RADIO AND MOTION PICTURES PLAY A PART 


In moving picture houses at Santa 
Rosa, Calif., Bro. H. E. Roberts 
tells us that slides are shown calling 
the attention of non-unionists to the 
benefits of trade unionism. 

Some few scattered unions are 
making use of the radio. There 
probably is no better single medium 


for many of 
them have receiving sets. The radio 
and the movie can be regarded as the 
general methods of amusement and 
it would be well for every central la- 
bor unionist to find ways to use them 
as mediums for getting over Labor's 


to reach workers, 


message. Men who might not be in- 
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CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 


Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 
Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 


In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





CEL OTEX ‘‘Keeps Winter Heat In 


Keeps Summer Heat Out’”’ 
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terested in reading a piece of labor 






that goes over the radio or read the 


literature or in picking up a book on story of Labor as it is flashed upon 
labor questions will hear a message 





F. H. Long of Colorado Springs 
reports a very ingenious method the 
carpenters are using to advertise their 
union. On all union jobs they put up 
a display sign reading, “Union Car- 
penters on this Job.” 

¢<. A. Bernier, Secretary of the 
Kankakee Building Trades Council, 
says that the building trades have 
made famous in Kankakee this slo- 
gan: “Here Is My Card: Where Is 
Yours?” 

He also reports that union head- 
quarters is open at all times for all 
union men who want to visit there. 
In, this way the hall becomes a sort 
of union club. Mr. Bernier has 
operated a union labor library for a 
number of years which contains many 


Each summer, with its vacation pe- 
riod, brings problems of school chil- 
dren at work in the stores, in the 
fields, in the mills, often replacing 
men and women. 

Long weeks of vacation are to 
older boys and girls an opportunity to 
get work experience and earn spend- 
ing money. Some make enough 
money to pay part of their school ex- 
penses. But unless their employment 
is safeguarded by work permits and 
proper inspection, it may cause hard- 
ships to others. 

In Sioux City, Iowa, and Kankakee, 
Ill., where there are serious layoffs 
during the summer and places are 


filled by high school girls and boys, 


ORIGINAL IDEAS 


CHILD LABOR 





the screen of a moving picture house. 





union labor papers and official jour- 
nals. The railroad brotherhoods 
have been especially cooperative in 
keeping the library on their mailing 
list for a number of years. The li- 
brary contains a number of union 
labor books. The labor papers are 
kept in the hall for those who care 
to read. Mr. Bernier has an unusual 
historic appreciation of the impor- 
tance of Labor in community life and 
has kept a clipping bureau which gives 
practically a complete history of the 
labor movement of Kankakee. 

W. E. Kent of Salinas, Calif., re- 
ports that there is maintained at 
headquarters a reading room for 
workers. 





adults are without work. Organizer 
Bernier reports that near Kankakee a 
new high school building is being 
erected and high school boys are do- 
ing all the work of common labor, 
giving as a reason that they wish to be 
able to state that they helped put up 
the building. They are. not giving 
service that union men would give 
under like conditions and are taking 
the place of regular building laborers 
at a wage that is almost nothing—in 
fact they call it “cigarette money.” 

In Charleston, S. C., W. H. 
Strippy reports that adult labor is so 
cheap that it does not pay to hire 
children, but the San Francisco labor 
council reports in the canneries and 
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Not What You Do 
But—How You Do It 


The keynote of progress, of 
successful progress for the insti- 
tution and the individual—lies in 
the willingness of all to work, each one with 


the others, in harmony and co-operation. 


Harmony—the loyalty that gives each and every 
one of the thousands on the Baltimore & Ohio 
payrolls, the feeling “This is my railroad.” 


Co-operation —the hand-in-hand spirit — the 
perfect co-ordination between men and manage- 
ment that responds to the call of duty as in- 
stantly and smoothly as our President locomotives 
respond to the will of the hand on the throttle. 


It is not what you do but how you do your part 


that counts. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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the orchards of California it is a 
common practice for hundreds of chil- 
dren to be employed during their sum- 
mer vacation. The beaches, amuse- 
ment parks, cold drink stands, all hire 
boys. 

W. B. Hammil reports the problem 
of high school children working in the 
beet fields of northern Iowa. This 
work was formerly done by cheap 
Mexican laborers. If the boys are 
physically fit and the work properly 
supervised, this method may be an 
improvement over the other practice. 
From Brooklyn, N. Y., comes a re- 
port from John J. Dean that they 
have the usual number of high school 
boys working in the stores and at the 
local beaches. 

Loretta Oatley tells us that it is an 
old custom, still in force, in Willi- 
mantic, Conn., for little children from 
g to 14 to work in the tobacco fields 
during vacation. 

At the Arlington Amusement Park, 
near Alexandria, Va., P. J. Conlon 
reports an unusually large number of 
boys are employed this summer, and 
he called this to the attention of 
the State Department of Labor. 

In Jackson, Miss., the cold drink 
establishments hire school boys, ac- 
cording to R. C. White. 

Carl M. Matthews reports from 
Lebanon, N. H., and Richard Cad- 
dick from Niles, Ohio, tell that it is 
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a common practice for almost all high 
school boys to work during vacation. 
Our organizers, John V. Poag of 
Madisonville, Ky.; Wm. J. Kromel- 
bein of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and J. H. 
Imler of Altoona, tell us that child 
labor usually increases in summer. 

There are many angles to this 
problem. Suitable work is prefer- 
able to leaving boys and girls with 
nothing to occupy their time or their 
minds; many times the money that 
they can earn during the summer will 
help pay for a better education than 
they could get otherwise; but the 
proper precautions should be taken 
not to undermine standards. 

In San Antonio, Texas, Sam Good- 
man reports, the law that a child can- 
not go to work until he is 15, is en- 
forced in summer as well as during 
the school year, and Harold J. Mc- 
Mahon of Perth Amboy, N. J., re- 
ports that Organizer Hilfers made 
complaint to state labor department, 
and three new inspectors have re- 
cently been appointed due to the vio- 
lations of the child labor law. 

Freeman Saltus of Worcester, 
Mass., reports that strict watch is 
kept for any violations of the child 
labor law. 

Alfred Hoffman reports from 
Marion, N. C., that the practice of 
substituting high school children for 
older workers for summer time em- 
ployment exists in that community. 
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UNIONS PLAN FOR LABOR DAY 


Information comes that plans are 
being made for Labor Day meetings, 
picnics and outings in all sections, and 
we shall eagerly await news of how 
all these plans worked out. 


A Promising Plan in Lewiston, Me. 


“We have organized an outing or* 
field day as a means to interest the 
general public with the constructive 
work of the American labor move- 
ment. We have arranged with or- 
ganizers of different crafts as speak- 
ers for that occasion, and with motion 
pictures, music, sports and other at- 
tractions we are convinced that it will 
be a success. We have the support of 
several locals who have been in- 
structed to interest the unorganized 
in this outing. This event is being 
widely advertised and several hun- 
dred tickets have already been distrib- 
uted, which confirms our belief that 
our efforts will not be in vain. 

“The reason that prompted us in 
this action is the lack of interest and 
attendance at the summer meetings 
due to miscellaneous attractions tak- 
ing place in and out of town, which 
generally interest them much more 
than the regular mass meetings. 

“We will not overlook sending re- 
sults of this undertaking to be 
printed in this column at an early 
date.”—Adrian Boucher. 


Parades, Speeches and Festivities 


Fifty-one locals have been invited 
to take part in a parade at Pueblo, 
Colo., J. W. Biggs reports, followed 
by speaking and a picnic and sports in 
the local park. 

In San Antonio, Texas, Sam Good- 
man tells us a committee of nine has 


been appointed and all local unions 
are expected to take part in a Labor 
Day celebration. 

Brother H. J. McMahon reports 
that every union in the state of New 
Jersey has been invited to send repre- 
sentatives to march in a monster 
parade to be held at Asbury Park, 
under the auspices of the Monmouth 
Building Trades Council. 

President Green’s address will be 
heard over the radio in West Palm 
Beach, Fla., at a meeting which will 
follow a day of sports, dancing, 
speeches, and a huge parade, Kenneth 
Bock reports. 

President McMahon of the Tex- 
tile Workers and Freeman Saltus of 
the Worcester, Mass., Central Labor 
Union will be the principal speakers 
at a field day celebration which the 
unions of Pawtucket, R. I., have 
planned to hold at Rocky Point. 

Picnics 

Wm. Lemay reports plans for a 
large picnic to be held at Dilwood 
Park, at which addresses will be 
made; H. E. Roberts at Santa Rosa, 
Calif., reports three counties will 
join in a picnic; S. Norton also re- 
ports Amarillo, Texas, is planning 
one, and Wm. J. Kromelbein reports 
that Wilkes-Barre, Pa., will hold 
theirs at Fern Brook Park; J. H. Im- 
ler reports Lakemont Park in Altoona 
has been chosen for their picnic; and 
the San Francisco Labor Council is 
going to have a general joint picnic 
and barbecue at California Park; S. 
E. Garnett tells us that in Sioux City, 
Iowa, they are planning “one real 
day’’—parade in the morning, picnic 
in the afternoon, and a dance at 
night. 
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Farmers Join In 


Alfred Hoffman tells us that at 
Marion, N. C., Labor Day will be 
celebrated by a parade which will in- 
clude industrial workers and farmers. 


Sports and Field Days 


In Warren, R. L., all affiliated lo- 
cals of the state branch are going to 
celebrate at one of the amusement 
parks, Joseph Sylvia writes. 

Charles E. Souza expects that the 
unions of Jacksonville, Ill., will join 
with Decatur in a joint celebration. 

The Central Labor Union of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., is planning a celebra- 
tion at the beach, according to R. M. 
Hill. 

In Pampa, Texas, Frank Henry 
tells us big preparations are under 
way for what should be a great day. 

W. B. Hammil in Des Moines, 
Iowa, tells us the largest park in the 


‘boro, 
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city has been secured, where a cele- 
bration will be held on Labor Day. 

Warren, Ohio, the county seat, will 
be the scene of a big celebration 
where the unions of Niles, Ohio, will 
hold drills. Medals and cups do- 
nated by organized labor will be 
presented. 

The Central Labor Union of Marl- 
Mass., will according to 
Brother J. T. Tucker hold a field day 
at Fort Meadows Grove, where 
sports of all kinds will be indulged in. 

By the time this issue of the FeEp- 
ERATIONIST reaches you, Labor Day 
will have passed with all its picnics, 
parades and celebrations, and we 
shall look forward to receiving re- 
ports of what happened, for publica- 
tion in the next issue. We feel sure 
that plans are also being made by 
many organizations who have not 
sent word to us, and we hope to have 
stories from them also. 


INSTALLMENT BUYING--MORTGAGED WAGES 


Views on installment buying differ. 
Some union workers condemn it, 
others call it a convenient way of sav- 
ing. One organizer, Loretta Oakley, 
tells us that installment buying is of 
benefit to workers. She believes that 
with the small wages that are paid to 
textile workers in that locality, “‘it 
is a great convenience to be able to 
purchase on the installment plan.” 

While by installment buying the 
worker is undoubtedly able to have 
things that he could not otherwise 
hope to buy, still the working man 
pays a very high premium for what 
he buys on time and unless he is able 
to complete all his payments he loses 
the article he is buying and along 
with it all the money which he has 


paid in. Organizer James R. Lord, 
who believes that installment buying 
works to the distinct disadvantage of 
workers, tells us that in Coffeyville 
if the wages of the men in some fac- 
tories are garnisheed three times they 
are discharged. 

Installment buying, however, is 
very generally used, and Kenneth 
Bock reports that in West Palm 
Beach, Fla., he believes 50 per cent 
of all the workers buy on the install- 
ment plan. 

In Warren, R. I., Joseph Sylvia, 
and Carl M. Matthews of Lebanon, 
N. H., report this plan of buying is 
very much in use. From Granite 
City, Ill., Santa Rosa, Calif., Ar- 
kansas City, Kans., and Joliet, IIl., 
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comes the brief but all-meaning state- 
ment: “Installment buying has proven 
a handicap to workers.” 

However, if wage-earners have to 
wait to save enough out of their sal- 
aries to buy for cash not only the 
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things they desire, but the actual ne- 
cessities of life, they will have to wait 
in most cases indefinitely for a radio, 
an automobile, a vacuum cleaner, 
good books, or even for necessary 
furniture for their homes. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


Credit unions have come to the 
rescue in a great many localities. 
Here a union member can borrow 
money at a small rate of interest and 
take advantage of dealing for cash. 
If on account of illness or loss of 
time from his work or for any rea- 
son he cannot meet his payments 
promptly, he is allowed time and he 
does not lose what he has purchased. 
The rate of interest he pays is small, 
yet at the same time it is an advan- 
tage to the union to receive an in- 
come from its surplus funds. 

John L. Campos, of Fall River, 
Mass., reports the credit union has 
been in use for several years—in 1925 
the textile local started one and in 
1927 the postal clerks launched theirs. 
The postal employees of Sioux City 
also have a credit union. 

W. B. Hammil explains the origi- 
nal plan that is being used in Iowa. 
They have nine credit unions; a cen- 
tral credit body for the state has 
headquarters in Des Moines, with 38 
locals throughout the state. By the 
use of their combined funds in a cen- 
tral credit union, more money is avail- 
able to be borrowed and the routine 





expense involved in keeping records 
and carrying on the necessary corre- 
spondence, etc., relative to the vari- 
ous loans, is kept at a minimum, thus 
giving the borrower the advantage 
of a lower rate of interest than would 
otherwise be possible. 

Freeman M. Saltus reports the 
Worcester Central Labor Credit 
Union the first central credit body to 
be chartered in New England and 
Organizer Saltus assures us that it 
is making splendid progress. Joseph 
Sylvia says textile workers in War- 
ren, R. I., have started credit unions 
that are very successful. Henry M. 
Donnelly reports that the textile 
workers in Pawtucket, the machinists 
in Newport, and the letter carriers in 
Providence have credit unions. 

In San Francisco the regular union 
banks supply the needs of the work- 
ers and for that reason credit unions 
have not been started. 

C. A. Bernier, of Kankakee, IIL, 
sends word that unionists there are 
investing in loan certificates paying 
interest of the Farmers Union Coop- 
erative Creamery which has just been 
started. 
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A Labor Leader’s Stand 


The statements quoted below were 
made to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on January 10, 1928, by 


FRANK KASTEN, President 


Of the United Brick and Clay 
Workers’ Union of America : 


“While we appeal to you for pro- 
tection on foreign-made bricks, we 
also ask that you protect us against 
foreign-made cement, which also 
comes from Belgium in tremendous 
quantities. Cement is a product which 
competes with the product of our 
labor, and we are appealing to you to 
provide that this commodity, cement, 
shall not be permitted to be entered 
into America at prices which will ma- 
terially reduce the use of American- 
made brick.” 


Cg 


“On behalf of American workers 
we appeal to you for the enactment of 
a protective tariff law on brick and 
cement which will permit American 
workers to secure employment. 


“American Workers Do Not 
Seek Charity” 


“We Seek Steady Employment” 








Wages are 
worth what they 
will Buy 


The concentration of industry 
in congested cities resulted in 
greater efficiency in produc- 
tion and in higher wages for 
workers. But it also imposed 
high living costs which, to an 
extent, absorbed much of the 
benefit of mass production. 
One reason why industry 
had to be concentrated in large 
cities was the fact that power 
supply was concentrated. 
Now the course is being 
turned in the other direction. 
Electric power is distributed 
far and wide over the country- 
side. The small towns have a 
power supply equal to that of 
the big cities. Factories are 
following the power line out 
into the small towns, where 
living conditions are better 
and living costs are lower. 
The Middle West Utilities 
System,a pioneer in the wide- 
spread distribution of electric 
power, now provides power 
to four thousand small and 
medium-sized communities. 


Middle West 
Utilities Company 
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Mr. Happy Man 
Says: 


It Pays to Demand 
Atkins Silver 


Steel Saws 


On thousands of jobs where expert 
craftsmen’ are making things for humanity 
—in busy shops, mills and factories where 
precision and speed are demanded—you’ll 
find Atkins Saws and Tools, for wood or 
metal, working easier, quicker and better. 


—Demand Atkins. 


Two Books on Saws—FREE 


“Saw Sense’’ shows 
Hand and Small Saws and 
how to fit them, while “Mill 
Saws” illustrates the small 
circular saws, dado heads 
and groover saws for 
power-operated machines. 


Send 25c for high-grade nail 
apron and useful souvenir. 


ay 





E. C. ATKINS & COMPANY 
429 S. Illinois Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please send me your free books, “Saw 
Sense” and ‘‘Mill Saws.” 

Name 
Address 
My dealer is 




















Finest Saw made. Silver Sreei Ship 
Point blade. Perfection handle. 


ATKINS 
No 2 BACK 
SAW 


Rigid Silver Steel blade. Apple wood 
handle. 8 to 18 in. lengths. 


ATKINS 
CIRCULAR 
SAW S 


Circular Rip Saws for fast, smooth, 
accurate work on any machine. 


ATKINS r' 
GROOVER OR 
DADO HEADS Sm 


The simple, easy way of cutting grooves 
from \% inch to 4 inches width. 


ATKIN one 
No.0 ° ‘a aN 


HACK SAW >= > ¥ 


Nickeled Steel adjustable frame. Non- 
Breakable or Silver Steel Blade. 





ATKINS FILES 


A perfect file for every purpose. Silver 
Steel quality makes faster, easier 
cutting. 
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The largest selling Quality 
pencil in the world 


As soft as you wish; as hard as you please; 
but always smoother than you had 
dreamed. Perfect for every purpose. 


17 Black Degrees, 3 Copying 

For bold, heavy lines 6B-SBAB-SB 
For writing, sketching +> -H 
For clean, fine lines 
For delicate, thin lines 

Plain Ends, per doz. 

Rubber Ends, per doz.............. ise 

At Stationers and Stores throughout the World 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 
Hoboken, New Jersey 
Also Makers of 
UNIQUE Thin Lead Colored Pencils 
in 20 Colors—$1.00 per Dozen 














Harrison 
Radiator 


Corporation 


Lockport, 
New York 








“By a Twist of 
the Wrist” 


| the old tent-show 
magician who conjured rabbits 
out of hats, gold fish from empty 
boxes and beautiful damsels from 
the very ether? 


“Watch me closely,”” he would 
urge, “and by a simple twist 
of the wrist——”’ 


Then he would do his stuff. 


Millions of men have eclipsed 
him. They have conjured up 
permanent protection for their 
wives and children, their 
homes and their futures. How? 


All by a “simple twist of the 
wrist”—the signing of an ap- 
plication for a Prudential Policy 
making these things CER- 
TAIN. 





The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrtp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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